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Memoirs of the Lire of Martin Lutuer: With a fine Portrait 

of that illufirious Reformer. 

The Charaéers of theft great Men, by whife Zeal, Intrepidity, and Perfeverance, 
a great Part of Mankind bas been emancipated from the Dominion of Ignorance 
and Superfiition, and taught the inexpre(fzile Importance, and happy Conji:quences, 
of @ pure and rational Religion, muft ever be a pleafing fubje@ of Contemplation. 
Tf the Circumpances of the Times in which they lived are adduced, in order to 
palliate their Defects and Frailties, thofe very Circumftances muff be allowed, 
at the fame Time, to beighten our Senf: of their Virtucs : for thoje Virtues muft 
indeed be of an exalted Kind, which, with the moft d finterefted Views, are 





ic. 


on 


inceffantly exerted, in Times of very imminent Danger. 


Artin Lutner,an illuftrious 
reformer (whofe indefatigable 
exertions refcued one part of Europe 
from the papal yoke, mitigated its 
rigour in the other, and produced the 
greateft and moft beneficial revolution 
in the fentiments of mankind, that 
has happened fince the promulgation 
of Chriitianity) was born at Eilleben, 
in the county of Mansfeldt, and cir- 
cle of Upper Saxony, on the roth of 
November 1483. ‘The occupation of 
his father was that of a miner. The 
firftrudiments of education he received 
at home ; but, at the age of thirteen, 
he was fent to a {chool at Magdeburg. 
He continued here but one year; for, 
as Melchior Adam relates, fuch was 
the poverty of his parents, that he 
was obliged ‘ mendicato vivere pane,’ 
to beg his bread for fupport *. Hence 
he was removed to Eifenach in Thu- 
ringia, that he might have the advan- 
tage of being among the relations of 
his mother, who was of an ancient 
and refpettable family in that town; 
and, in 1501, he was fent to the unt- 
verfity of Erfort, in the fame pro- 
vince. 

It was his intention to apply him- 
felf here to the ftudy of the civil law, 
in order to be qualified for the bar. 
But he very foon relinquifhed thefe 
views, in confequence of an affecting 
accident, which might be wifely or- 
dered by Divine Providence, to render 


his great talents ferviceable to man- 
kind, in a more extenfive and more 
honourable fphere. 

During the progrefs of his educa- 
tion, Luther gave many indications of 
uncommon vigour and acutenefs of 
genius. His mind was naturally fuf- 
ceptible of ferious fentiments, and 
tin@ured with fomewhat of that re- 
ligious melancholy which delights in 
the folitude and devotion of a monaf- 
tic life. The death of a companion, 
killed by lightning at his fide, made 
fuch an impreflion on his mind, as 
co-operated with his natural difpofi- 
tion, and induced him to retire into 
a convent of Auguitinian friars. He 
foon acquired great reputation, not 
only for picty, but for his indefatiga- 
ble application to ftudy. He had 
learned the fcholaftic philofophy then 
in vogue; but he was foon difgufted 
with thofe fubtile and uninftruétive 
fciences, and fought for fome more 
folid foundation of knowledge and 
piety in the holy feriptures. Having 
found a copy of the B.ble, which lay 
neglected in the library of his mo- 
nattery, he devoted himfelf to the 
ftudy of it with fuch affidu‘ty as aito- 
nifhed the monks, who were not ac- 
cuftomed to derive their notions in 
theology from that fource. The great 
progrefs which he made in this un- 
common courfe of ftudy, augmented 
fo much the fame of his fanttity and 


* It is probable, that his father improved his circumftances by his induftry ; for 
we find him, afterward, in a very refpetable fituation in the magiltracy. 
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learning, that Frederic, elector of 
Saxeny, having founded an univerlity 
at Wi:temberg, the place of his refi- 
deace, Luther was chofen firft to teach 
philofophy, and afterward theology 
there; and he difcharged theie offices 
in fuch a manner, that he was deemed 
the chief ornament of that fociety. 
Luther was at the height of hs re- 
putation and authority in the year 
1517, the period in which he com- 
menced the arduous talk of a reform- 
er, without thinking himielf of the 
wonderful extent to which his exer- 
tions would be carried. To overturn 
a fy{tem of religious faith, founded on 
ancient and deeply-rooted prejudices, 
fupported by every kind of artifice, 
and every effort of power; to efta- 
blith doctrines of the moft contrary 
genius and tendency in its room; 
and to accomplifh all this without ex- 
ternal violence ; are operations which 
hiftorians, the leaft inclined to credu- 
lity .and fuperftition, afcribe to that 
Divine Providence, which can, with 
infinite eafe, produce events, which, 
to human fagacity, appear impoffible. 
The interpofition of heaven, in favour 
of the Chriftian religion, at its firft pub- 
lication, was manifeited by miracles 
and prophecies wrought and uttered 
in confirmation of it. Though none 
of the reformers poffefled, or pre- 
tended to poffefs, thefe fupernatural 
gifts, yet that wonderful preparation 
of circumftances, which difpofed the 
minds of men for the reception of 
their doétrines: that fingular combi- 
nation of caufes which fecured their 
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fuccefs, and enabled men, deftitut: 
of power and policy, to triumph over 
thofe who employed again‘t them ex- 
traordinary efforts of both; may be 
confidered as no flight proof, that the 
fame hand which planted the Chrii- 
rian relig‘on, p:otected the reformed 
faith, and reared it, from very feeble 
beginnings, to an amazing degree of 
vigour and maturity. 

From cautes, feemingly fortuitous, 
and from a fource very inconfiderable, 
all the mighty effects of the reforma- 
tion flowed. Pope Leo X found the 
papal treafures exhaufted by the vait 
projeéts of his two predeceffors, Alex- 
ander VI and Julius II. His own 
love of fplendour, his tafte for plea- 
fure, and his magnificence in reward- 
ing men of genius, involved him daily 
in new expences. To provide a fund 
for thefe, he tried every device that 
the fertile invention of prieils had 
fuggefted, to drain the credulous mul- 
titude of their wealth. Among others, 
he had recourfe to a fale of indul- 
gences * ; the right of promulgating 
which in Germany, with a fhare of 
the profits arifing from the fale of 
them, was granted to Albert, elector 
of Mentz, who, as his principal agent 
for retailing them in Saxony, em- 
ployed Tetzel, a Dominican Friar, of 
licentious morals, but of an active 
fpirit, and remarkable for his noify 
and popular eloquence. He, affifted 
by the monks of his order, executed 
the commiflion with great zeal and 
fuccefs, but with little difcretion or 


decency ; and although, by magnify- 


* According to the doftrine of the Romifh church, all the good works of tlic 





Saints, over and above thofe which were neceffary to their own juttification, are depofit- 
éd, together with the infinite merits of Jefus Chrift, in one inexhauttible treafury. 
The keys of this were committed to St. Peter, and to his fucceffors the popes, who 
may open it at pleafure, and, by transferring a portion of this fuperabundant merit to 
any particular perfon, for a fum of money, may convey to him either the pardon of 
his own fins, or a releafe for any one in whoie happinefs he is interefted, from the 
vag of. purgatory. Such indulgences were firft invented in the eleventh century, 
»y Urban II, as a recompence to thofe who went in perfon the meritorious enterprife 
They were afterward granted to thofe who hired a 


of conquering the Holy Land. 
foldier he that purpofe ; and, ‘in procefs of time, were beftowed on fuch as gave money 
for any pious purpofe enjoined by the pope. Julius II had beftowed indulgences on 
all who contribuied toward building the church of St. Peter at Rome; and as Leo 
was carrying on that magnificent and expenfive fabric, his grant was founded on the 


fae pretence. 
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ing exceffively the benefit of their in- 
dulgences, and difpofing of ‘them ata 
very low price, they carried on an 
extenfive traffic among the credulous 
and ignorant, the extravagance of 
their aflertions *, as well as the irre- 
gularities of their conduct, at lait gave 
general offence. ‘The princes and 
nobles were irritated at feeing their 
vaflals drained of fo much wealth, to 
replenifh the coffers of a profule pon- 
tiff. Pious men lamented the delufion 
of the people, who being taught to 
rely for the pardon of their fins on 
thefe indulgences, did not think it 
neceflary to practice the duties which 
genuine Chriftianity enjoins. Even 
the moft thoughtlefs were fhocked at 
the {candalous behaviour of Tetzel and 
his affociates, who often {quandered 
in drunkennefs, gaming, and low de- 
bauchery, the fums which were pi- 
oufly beitowed to obtain eternal hap- 
pinefs ; and ail began to wifh that 
fome check were given to a com- 
merce, as detrimental to fociety as it 
was deftructive to relici~n. 

Such was the favourable jun@ure, 
and fo difpofed were the minds of 
his countrymen to liften to his doc- 
trines, when Luther, in the year 
1517, began to queftion the efficacy 
of indulgences, and to declaim againit 
the vicious lives and falfe doctrines of 
the perfons who vended them. He 
beheld, with the utmoft concern, the 
artifices of thofe who fold, and the 
fimplicity of thofe who bought indul- 
gences. The opinions of the fchool- 
men, on which the doétrine of indul- 
gences was founded, had already loft 
much of their authority with him ; 
and the fcriptures, which he began to 


* The terms in which they defcribed the 


confider as the great ftandard of theo- 
logical truth, aliorded no countenance 
to a practice, equa'ly fubverfive of 
faith and of morals. His warm and 
impetuous temper did not fuffer him 
to conceal long fuch important difco- 
veries. From the pulpit, in the great 
church at Wittemburg, he inveighed 
bitterly againft the vices of the monks 
who publithed indulgences ; he ven- 
tured to examine the dottrines which 
they taught; and pointed ont to the 
people the danger of relying for fal- 
vation upon any other means than 
thofe appointed by God in his word, 
The boldnefs and novelty of thefe 
Opinions, recommended by the au- 
thority of Luther’s perfonal character, 
and delivered with a popular and per- 
fuafive eloquence, made a deep im- 
preffion on his hearers. He likewife 
wrote to the ele€tor Albert, warmly 
remonftrating with him on the fubject; 
but he found that prelate too deeply 
interefled in thefe abufes to correct 
them. He then pnblifhed 97 thefes, 
containing his fentiments concerning 
indulgences. Thefe he propoted 
merely as fubjeéts of inquiry and dif- 
putation: he appointed a day on 
which the learned were invited to im- 
pugn them, either in perfon or by ' 
writing : to the whole he fubjoined a 
folemn proteftation of his high refpeét 
for the apoftoiic fee, and his implicit 
fubmifion to its authority. No op- 
ponent appeared at the time appoint- 
ed: the thefes fpread through Ger- 
many with aftonithing rapidity ; and 
all admired the boldnefs of the man, 
who had not only ventured to queftion 
the plenitude of papal power, but to 
attack the Dominicans, armed with 


benefits of indulgences appear to be almoft 


incredible. ‘If any man,’ {aid they, ¢ purchafe letters of indulgence, his foul may 
reft fecure with refpect to its falvation. ‘The fou!s confined in purgatory, for whole 
redemption indulgences are purchafed, as foon as the money tinkles in the cheft, in- 





ftantly cfcape from that place ct torment, and afcend into heaven. The efficacy of 
indulgences was fo great, that the moft heinous fins, even if one fhould violate (which 
was impoflible) the Mother of God, would be expiated by them. The crofs ereéted 
by the preachers of indulgences was as efficacious as the crdis of Chrift itfelf. Lot 
the Leavens are cpen : if you enter not now, when will you enter? For twelve pence 
you may redeem the foul of your father out of purgatory ; and are you fo ungrateiul, 
that you will net rescue the foul ef your parent from torment ?” Sec. r 
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all the terrors of inquifitorial au- 
thority. 

The friars of his own order, al- 
though equally devoted with the other 
monaitic fraternities to the papal fee, 
did not attempt to check the publica- 
tion of thefe uncommon opinions. 
By his piety and learning, Luther had 
acquired extraordinary authority a- 
mong his brethren: he profefled the 
higheft regard for the authority of the 
pope: his profeffions were fincere : 
and as a fecret enmity, excited by in- 
tereft or emulation, fubfifts among all 
the monaftic orders, the Auguitinians 
were highly. pleafed with his invec- 
tives againit the Dominicans. And 
his fovereign, the elector of Saxony, 
the wifeit prince at that time in Ger- 
many, had many political reafons for 
being well fatisfied with all .the 
proceedings of his univerfity-pro- 
feflor. 

Tetzel, and others, endeavoured, 
by their writings, to refute thefe new 
Opinions ; but while the arguments of 
Luther were founded in reafon, or 
derived from {cripture, his antagoniits 
had recourfe to the fentiments of the 
fchoolmen, the conclufions of the ca- 
non law, and the decrees of the popes ; 
authorities, which the people foon 
fcrupled not to queilion, when they 
found them in direct oppoiition to the 
di€tates of reafon and the determina- 
tion of the diviie,laws. 

The pope, in the mean time, re- 
garded with unconcern, the opera- 
tions of an ob{cure friar, who, at fuch 
a difance from the holy fee, was en- 

gaged in what he thought a mere 
te ftic difpuiation. Little did ei- 
ther Leo or Luther imagine, that its 
effetts would be fo fatal to the ponti- 
fical power. Rot vfed, at I: tt, by the 
folicitations of Luther’s adverfa: ‘ies, 
and by the wonderfal prog refs of 
opinions, he fuimmoned him to appear 
at Rome in fixty days. He was ia- 
duced, however, at the inflances of 
the profefiors of the univerfity of 
Wittemberg, and, particularly, of the 
elef&tor of Saxony, to permit the 
cauie to be referred to cardinal Caje- 
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tan, his legate at the diet at Augfburg- 
Luther having obtained the emperor’s 
fafe-conduct, immediately repaired to 
that city. The behaviour of Cajetan 
was, at firft, very conciliatory ; and 
he entered into a formal difpute with 
Luther concerning the doctrines con- 
tained in his theies. Finding, how- 
ever, that arguments were ineffectual, 
he enjoined him, by virtue of his 
apoftolic power, to retract his errors. 
Luther was too intrepid to be daunted 
by this high tone of authority. He 
declared, that he could not, with 2 
fafe confcience, renounce opinions 
which he believed tobe true. At the 
fame time, he exprefled his former 
veneration for the holy fee; he of- 
fered to fubmit the whole controverfy 
to certain univerfities which he named; 
and he promifed neither to write nor 
preach, in future, concerning indul- 
gences, provided his adverfaries were 
reftricted by the fame injunétion. 
Nothing would fatisfy the legate but 
fimple recantation: he threatened 
him with the cenfures of the church, 
if he did not inflantly comply ; and 
Luther’s frie nds, appreheniive that 
even the emperor’s fafe-conduct would 
not protect him from the !egate’s re- 
fentment, prone upon him to re- 
tire fecrely trom Auofburg. But, be- 
fore his depa rture, he: made a folemn 
appeal from the pope, ill-informed 
at that time concerning his caule, to 
the pope when he fhould receive more 

ampie information on the {ubject. 
Notwithftancing the protection of 
the elecior of Saxony, the fituation of 
Luther, at this time, was fuch, as 
would have filled any other perfon 
with the nroit difquieting apprehenf- 
ons. Lic i not expect, that a prince 
fo cautious as Frederic (a€tuated, 
a Neri obferved, by merely politi- 
cal confiderations) would, on his ac- 
count, brave the thunders of the 
church, which had crufhed fome 
of tht moit powerful of the German 
emperors; and he had every thing to 
dread, if he thould be obliged to quit 
Saxony, from the bigotry and fury of 
his enemies. But, although fenfidle 
of 
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of his danger, he difcovered no fymp- 
toms of timidity, he continued to vin- 
dicate his opinions with more vehe- 
mence than ever; and, to prevent 
the effects of the papal cenfures, he 
appealed to a general council. 

The death of the einpetor Maxi- 
milian, in 1519, induced the holy fa- 
ther, from certain political confidera- 
tions, to fufpend the proceedings a- 
gaint Lutner for eighteen months. 
Negotiations and difputations, to bring 
the affair to an amicable iffue, followed 
without effect. At lait, on the 15th 
of June 1520, the bull, fo fata! to the 
church of Rome, was iffued. Forty- 
one propofitions, extratied from Lu- 
ther’s works, were condeinned as he- 
retical ; and all the penzlties againft 
him, as an obftinate -heretic, were 


_denounced, if he did not publicly re- 


cant. 
While the adverfaries of [Luther 
exulted in the publication of this bull, 
his followers, whofe reverence for the 
papal authority daily leflened, read 
the anathemas. of Leo with indigna- 
tion. In fome cities, the publication 
of the bull was violently obftructed, 
and the bull torn to pieces, and trod- 
den under foot. Luther him&lf, {fo 
far from being intimidated, = 
remarks on the bull; and being now 
perfuaded that Leo had been guilty 
of impiety and injuftice in his pro- 
ceedings, he boldly declared the pore 
to be that Man of Sin, or Antichriit, 
whofe appearance is foretold in the 
New Teitament. He exhorted all 
Chriftian princes to fhake off fuch an 
ignominious yoke, and beatied of his 
own happineis in being the object of 
ecclefiaflical indignation, for having 
ventured to affert the liberty of man- 
kind. His books, moreover, hav- 
ing been burnt at Rome, Luther, by 
way of retaliation, aflen.b ed all the 
profefiors and ftudents of the uni- 
verfity of Wittemberg, and with great 
pomp, amid a vaft concourie of ipec- 
tators, caft the books of the canon 
law, with the bull of cxcommunica- 
tion, into the flames; and his ex- 
ampic was imitated in feveral cities of 





Germany. Helikewife collefed from 
the canon law, fome of the’ moft ex- 
travagant propolitions with regard to 
the omnipotence of the papal power, 


and the fubordination to it of all ie- 


cular jurifdiétion, Thefe he pub- 
lithed with a commentary ; pointing 
out the impiety of fuch tenets, and 
their evident tendency to fubvert all 
civil government. 

Hitherto no fecular prince had em- 
braced the opinions of Luther: no 
change in the eftablithed form of wor- 
fhiy had been introduced: no en- 
croachment had been made upon the 
pofleilions or jurifd:étion of the clergy; 
and the controverfy, though conduct- 
ed with great heat on both fides, was 
fill carried on with its prover wea- 
pons, with thefes, difputations, and 
replies. But the veneration of the 
people for ancient inftitutions and 
dottrines was fhaken. Students came, 
froin all parts of the empire, to Wit- 
temberg ; and, under Luther himéelf, 
Melanétaon, Carlottadius, and other 
eminent maiters, imbibed opinions, 
which they did not fail to propagate, 
on their return to their own country. 

Luther, although a perfect ttranger 
to the maxims of worldly wifdom, 
was led naturally, by the method in 
which he made his dilcoveries, to carry 
on his operations in a manner, which 
contributed more to their fuccefs, than 
if every ftep he took had been pre- 
fcribed by the moft artful policy. 
When he firit oppofed Tetzel, he was 
far from intencing that reformation 
which he afterward effected, and 
would have trembled with horror at 
the thoughts of what at laft he gloried 
in hav ing accomp!ithed. ‘The know- 
ledge of “truth was not poured into hie 
mind all at once, by any {pecial r 
velation; he aeqpioes it by induiry 

1; and his progrets, 
confeguently, was g: radual. Jn con- 
fu'ing the extravagant tenets concern- 
ing indulgences, he was obliged to 


and Meditatior 


inquire into the true cauf: o; our ac- 
ceptance with God. The knowledge 
ot ‘that difcoverd to him, by degrees, 
Lil grimaces and pe- 
Naucess 
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nances, the vanity of relying on the 





interceflion of faints; the impiety of ° 


worthipping them; the abufes of auri- 
cular confeffion; and the imaginary 
exittence of purgatory. , The detec- 
tion of io many errors led him next to 
confider the character of the clergy 
who taught them; and their exorbi- 
tant wealth, the fevere injunction of 
celibacy, with the intolerable rigour 
of monaftic vows, appeared to him 
the great fources of their corruption. 
It was but one tlep thence to quetftion 
the divine origin of the papal power, 
by which fuch a fyfiem of errors was 
fupported ; and the refuit of the whole 
was, that he difclaimed the infallibi- 
licy of the pope, with all human au- 
thority whatever, and appealed to the 
word of God as the only itandard of 
theological truth. To this gradual 
progreis Luther owed his fuccefs. His 
hearers weve not fhocked at firft by 
any propofition too repugnant to anci- 
ent prejudices and eitablifhed opini- 
ons. ‘Chey were led infenfibly from 
ove doétrine to another; and their 
faith and conviction were able to keep 
pace with his difcoveries. Such was 

the wifdom of Luther’s conduct: but 

there were many other powerful 

caufes, no doubt, in the exiting cir- 
cumilances of the times ; all prepared 

by a peculiar Providence ; which all 
happily confpired to the wonderful 

tuccefs of the Reformation ; and which 
either did not exift, or did not ope- 
rate with full force, in the days of 
Waldus, Wickliff, and Hufs *, whofe 
prior attempts toward a reformation, 
had proved abortive. 

Dr. Robertfon has expatiated, with 
great ingenuity, on thefe caufes ; 
juch as the long and fcandalous 
fchifm Which divided the church 
in the 14th century; the deteftable 
pontificates of Alexander Vi and Ju- 
lius If; the immoral I'ves of the 
clergy; the faciiity with which their 
immoralities were pardoned, parti- 
cularly in Germany, where they had 
ufurped a great part of the property; 
the great perional immunities oF the 
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* In théz2th, 4th, and 15th cezturics. 








ecclefiaftics ; their encroachments on 
the jurildiction of the laity ; the dread- 
ful effects of {piritual cenfures ; the 
devices of ecclefiaitics to fecure their 
ufurpations ; the prefentation to be- 
nefices of foreigners moiily nomi- 
nated by the pope; the inefiicacy of 
the attempts to reitrain th's power of 
nomination ; the venality of the court 
of Rome; and, particularly, the ef- 
fects of the invention of printing and 
the revival of learning: In this long 
enumerat.on of circumftances that 
combined to favour the progrefs of 
Luther's opinicns, he profefles not to 
enter into any cifcuffion of the theo- 
logical dofirines of popery, nor to 
attempt to ihew how repugnant they 
are to the fpirit of Chriftianity, and 
how deititute of any foundation in 
reafon, in the word of God, or in the 
practice of the primitive Chriitians. 
At the diet which was held at 
Worms in 1521, Luther was {fum- 
moned to appear. The papal legate 
would have had him condemned in- 
ftanily as an incorrigibic heretic; but 
to this propofition the dict would 
not accede. The emperor Charles 
V fent him a fafe-conduét, and, at 
the fame time, renewed his promifes 
of proteéiion from any violeace. 
Luther did not a moment hefitate 
to yield obedience: he fet out for 
Worms, attended by the herald, 
who had brought the letter and fafe- 
conduct from the emperor. While 
on his journey, the fate of John Hufs, 
under fimilar circumftances, occurred 
to many of his friends. His fafe- 
conduct had been violated. Filled, 
therefore, with appreheniions of a 
fimilar fate, they earneftly entreated 
Luther not to ru‘h wantonly into the 
fame danger. But, fuperior to fuch 
terrors, he filer ced them with this re- 
ply : ¢ I am lawfully called to appear 
In that city, and thither I will go, in 
the name of the Lord, though as 
many devils as there are tiles on the 
houfes, were there combined againft 
> 


me. 
[ Lo be concluded in our next. ] 
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The Cuoice of ABDALA: An Oriental Apologue. 


WW HERE the fan begins his 
diurnal courfe, lived the youth- 
ful Abdala, whofe uncommon vir- 
tues endeared him to all the fub- 
jects of the fultan Almanzor, his fa- 
ther. 

But the fultan was a tyrant, who 
little regarded the virtues of his fon. 
Confcious of his own cruelty, he was 
inceffantly a prey to fufpicions, which 
infufed poifon into his cup at the 
voluptuous banquet, ard fcattered 
thorns on the downy couch. 

Almanzor beheld his fon with a 
malignant eve, that darted rancour 
whenever he recollected the popularity 
his virtues had acquired. He even 
conceived a defign to deitroy him, 
becaufe, in the vifions of the night, 
he had feen him feated on the throne. 
But the mutes, who were deftined to 
perpetrate the horrid deed, gave the 
prince an intimation of his danger, 
and advifed him to retire. 

‘There was a magnanimity in Ab- 
dala, the noble refult of con{cious in- 
nocence, which would not permit him 
to adopt this advice : on the contrary, 
he determined to repair to the pre- 
fence of his father, and remonftrate 
with him on the cruel purpofe of his 
foul. 

«My father,’ faid he, ‘I am come 
to thew the implicit obedience of a 
fon. Thou haft ordered me into thy 
prefence ; I am acquainted with thy 
defign; and if thou continue unjuit 
and inexorable, I muft await the ftern 
decree with the fubmiffion of thy 
meaneft fubject. But filial duty im- 
pels me to warn thee of the awful 
confequences. The angel of death 
will convey me to the blifsful regions 
of paradife ; but shou wilt be incef- 
fantly haunted by the demon of re- 
morfe. And, in the moment of sAy 
diffolution, which muft one day ar- 
rive, what anguifh and horror will 
overwhelm thee !’ 

Thefe words funk into the tyrant’s 
heart. Diimayed by reflections on 


the paft, and the profpect of the fu- 
ture, he gave the fignal to the mutes, 
to permit the deitined victim to re- 
tire. 

The young prince reraired to an 
adjacent grove, to mute, in fecret 
anguifh, on the miferies of the people. 
He laid himfelf down at the foot of a 
ftately palm; and, abforbed in thefe 
reflections, infenfibly dropped afleep. 
But his repofe was fhort and ditturbed ; 
his waking thoughts haunted him in 
his dreams. When he awoke, he 
looked around for the minifters of 
death, who had appeared, in his fleep, 
juft ready to execute the tyrant’s inhu- 
man command. intlantly, a celedlial 
form ftood before him, and, while 
gales of ambrofial fweetnefs breathed 
around, addrefled him in thefe words : 
« Abda!a! be not oppreffed with g:ief. 
Awake to the pleaiures of hope. Be 
prepared for happy events. ‘Thy ge- 
nius will meet thee azain.’—He in- 
ftantly vanifhed in a trail of light. 

Abdala fancied he was itill afleep, 
He rofe from his grafly couch; and, 
convinced, at laft, that he was awake, 
wandered through the grove, mufing 
intently on the vifion he had feen. 

On a fudden, he perceived three 
female forms approaching. ‘The {miles 
and graces {ported on the rofy cheeks 
of the youngeft; and the {prightly 
thought beamed from her {peaking 
eyes. 

"The deportment of the eldeft was 
folemn: her cheeks were pallid; fhe 
appeared in the fable ftole of forrow ; 
and the tear trickled oft from her de- 
jected eye. 

The third was grave, but not 
gloomy: her attire fimple, but not 
inelegant: her rofeate hue was the 
charming flufh of health;. and her 
fine eyes feemed rather to beam with 
complacency and content, than to 
fparkle with hilarity and joy. 

Whea they had approached near 
the wandering prince, they ftopped : 
and prefently the eldeft thus addrefied 
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him: ‘ Unhappy Abdala! art thou 
retired to this grove to give vent to 
thy tears ? The prophet, “who knows 
the rectitude of thy foul, will not per- 
mit thy cracl parent to accomplith his 
defizn. Dut vain-will be thy pursuit 
after the phant tich 
has ‘no real exiilenee among the fons 
of men. My lite has been one con- 
tinued feene of woe. With me the 
effufion of tears has been inceiiiant. 
Spring has no beauties, Summer no 
radiance, nor Autumn any charms 
for me : for Spring, and Summer, and 
Autumn rapidly fade; and Pieature, 
whenever caught, will peony in the 
very moment of enjoyment.—Take 
then, virtaous prince, hsabvtes ofa 
friend. Whenever the courfe of fuc- 
ceffion fhall call thee to the empire of 
thy anceftors, feat not thyflf on the 
fatal throne ; for thofe anceitors have 
paiiec away like fleeting fhadows, and 
dominion and glory are momentary 
pofiefions. ‘Truit not the caprice of 
fate by feeking unfubfantial joys. 
Tafte not the luxurious? banquet; for 
the ban quet will fatiate. Turn thine 
ear from the founds of harmony ; for 
its fweeteit founds fatigue. Nor court 
the rofes of beauty; for the rofes of 
beauty fade. — Be wife, and take up 
thy abode in the lonely foreft; for in 
the gidom of folitude, where Defpond- 
ence will lull every hope with her 
fighs, Misfortune and Difappointment 
can never enter,’ 

She ceafed: then waving a fable 
wand, the cell of a dervite rofe to 
view, amid favage wilds and pro- 
jeAting rocks. 

At “this inftant, the laughter- loving 
nymph, with fportive air, caught Ab- 
dala’s arm: ‘ Prince,’ faid fhe, § what 
a fcene is this for the rapturous plea- 
fures of youth! Can you liften a mo- 
ment to the dilmal lefions of that me- 
Jancholy dame? ‘To rejeé&t the plea- 
fares of life is ingratitude to Heaven : 
to enjoy them, in all their exquifite 
variety, is to be truly happy. Let 
mufic and love then wing each mo- 
ment with delight. How wretched 
the youth who 1s not awake to love 
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and joy! How infenfible, how inani- 
mate his foul! Bur Abdala is neither 
infenfible nor inanimate. A thoufand 
bright-eyed beauties fhall blefs thee 
with unfading charms. ‘Thou fhalt 
rove from fair to fair ; and each mo- 
ment thall teem with ecftacy and blifs. 
Take my advice. Afcend the throne 
of thy anceftors; but afcend it only 
for its pleafures ; and leave to fome 

hoary vizier its} perplexities and cares.” 

Thefe very oppofite reprelentations 

erplexed the p but neither won 
the attention Of his foul. Life ap- 
peared a burden as defcribed by the 
fit; a fantaflic dream as painted by 
the laft. 

He turned, in this perplexity, to 
the fedate but cheerful filter. ‘ Prince,’ 
faid the, anticipating the meaning of 
his fpeaking eye, ‘ thy fufpenfe is na- 
tural. When extremes only are pro- 
pofed, Reafon will neceflarily paufe ! 
Reject what each advife; and attend 
to my counfel.—Thy father will foon 
terminate his wretched life. Go, and 
fucceed to his throne. By thy wif- 
dom and virtues obliterate the me- 
mory of hiscrimes. If thou refule to 
reign over thy people, how great will 
be ¢le'r lois! If thou reign but for 
voluptuous pleafures, how great will 
be thine! Be attentive to the felicity 
of thy people, and thou wilt fecure 
thy own. Be not infenfible, however, 
to the voice of pleafure. Liften not 
to that defponding mourner. It is 
unwile to refrain from temperate en- 
joyment, becaufe intemperance is pro- 
ductive of fatiety and difguit, or to 
abftain from the pleafures which vir- 
tue approves, becaufe thofe pleafures 
are not immortal. if man be doomed 
to mourn for ever, and to look with 
difdain on all terreftrial pleafure, to 
what end were the faculties of enjoy- 
ment beftowed ? Or iflevity and fen- 
fuality only are productive of happi- 
nefs, of what value is the reflecting 
fou! >— As for yon nymph, the f{pright- 
ly votary of pleafure, with what al- 
lurements can fhe charm the wife ?>— 
Go: thou art born for empire. Per- 
form all the duties of thy exalted ftar 
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tion, and thou wilt receive its glori- 
ous rewards. Deviate not from the 
paths of rectitude, nor ever forget the 
dictates of virtue and benevolence. 
The good fovereign will enjoy plea- 
fures, which the {plendour of domi- 
nion only can never give. His name 
will be immortal on earth, and the 
bleflings of his people will waft it to 
heaven.’ 

The dews of inftruction refrethed 
the foul of Abdala. He embraced 
the happy fyitem, which diftinguithed 
the dictates of wifdom from the fug- 
geftions of defpair, and difplayed the 
difference between voluptuous plea- 
fure and the true happinefs of man. 

He would have inftantly declared 
his choice, but, on a fudden, the 
three females vanithed. 

The fun was retiring from the 
mountain-tops ; and while Abdala, 
whofe mind was agitated by what had 
pafled, was repairing, with penfive 
ftep, to the palace of his father, his 
feet were bewildered in the tangled 
thicket, and the darknefs of the night 
overtook him. 

In this gloomy fituation a fudden 
blaze of fplendour was diffufed around 
him. ‘The cottage of the dervife ap- 
peared transformed into a magnifi- 
cent palace, at one of the doors of 
which flood the genius, inviting him 
to enter. 

Abdala obeyed, and followed his 
guide. He would have fpoken, but 
his voice was reltrained by amaze- 
ment and fear.—* Mortal,’ faid the 
genius, before he opened the door of 
the interior apartment, ‘this is the 
palace of the genius Orafmundo, who 
Is ever propitious to the defires of the 
wife and good. Thy worth and wif- 
dom are known; and the period is 
arrived, when thou fhalt be happy.’ 

Then opening the door, Abdala 
perceived three beautiful virgins at 
the loom. They inftantly rofe to 
welcome the ftranger. 

‘Behold,’ faid the genius, * and 
choofe a partner for life. Which is 
the object of thy choice ? The name 
of the eldeft is Triflina, the grave, 


Serena, the placid, is the fecond 3 
and Hilarana, the gay, is the third.’ 

Abdala was dazzled by the fplen- 
dour of theircharms. But in Serena 
he recollected the features of the 
nymph to whofe leflons he had at- 
tended in the grove; and approach- 
ing her with a refpeCtful air, he de- 
clared his choice, and took her unre- 
luétant hand, 

At this inflant, the palace vanifhed, 
and he found himfelf in a humble cot- 
tage, where his eye was ftruck by a 
beautiful female form. Her drefs was 
fimple as that of the village maid 3 
her perfon graceful as the ftately palm: 
But notwithftanding her humble at- 
tire, Abdala foon recollected, with 
delight, the charming countenance 
which had fo lately captivated his 
foul. 

‘Fortunate Abdala,’ faid a voice 
from above, which he perceived to 
be that of Orafmundo, ‘ thy wifdom 
is confpicuous in thy choice, and ny 
happinefs is now complete. If ‘Trif- 
tina had been thy choice, thou wouldft 
have been doomed to irrevocable woe ; 
if Hilarana had been thine, to incef- 
fant remorfe. But in Serena, the 
lowly thepherdefs as fhe feems, thou 
haft not only chofen a beautiful form, 
but a virgin whofe fentiments are con- 
genial to thy own, whofe heart is the 
favourite abode of the virtues, and 
whofe foul is fufceptible of all the ra- 
tional pleafures that can render life 
defirable. ‘Thy father is no more. 
Go then, Abdala, and fill the throne 
of thy anceftors. Go, and difcharge 
the duties of a patriot king, and for- 
get not the vifions of this night.’ 

The opening dawn found Abdala 
abforbed in reflection on thefe parting 
words of the genius. But fooa re- 
collecting himfelf, he loit not a mo- 
ment to conduét Serena to the im- 
perial palace. He had fcarcely left 
the cottage, when the mefiengers ap- 
peared, with the awful intelligence 
that his father was no more. ‘hey 
conducted him in triumph to the ex- 
pecting city, with the charming ‘ul- 
tana of his choice by his fide. ‘The 
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univerfal acclamations, and the eager- 
nefs of all ranks to behold their new 
fovereign and his confort, evinced at 
once the exultation and the affection 
of the people. 

The latt duties to his father, Abdala 
performed with all the refpe&t and 
decorum of filial piety. He began his 
reign by removing the grievances 
which the people had fo long en- 
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dured ; and an unceafing attention to 
whatever could promote the welfare 
of his fubjects, evinced that he had not 
forgotten the vifions of the grove. 
In fine, during a long feries of prof- 
perous years, all confefled the excel- 
lence of an illuftrious example, that 
inculcated virtue, and the wifdom of 
a reign that diffufed univerfal happi- 


nefs. 


EXPLANATION of an OLD ADAGE. 


To the Enitor of the Universat Macazine. 


SiR, 

T would be no unentertaining, nor, 
perhaps, uninftru¢tive labour, if 
fome one of the learned triflers of the 
day were to amufe himfelf with mak- 
ing a colleétion of the apparently un- 
meaning phrafes, which continue to 
be common in vulgar converfation ; 
illufirating them with fuch hiftorical 
facts, and forgotten cuftoms, as may 
tend to point out their origin. A 
diligent refearch of this kind would 
frequently be found as intimately con- 
nected with the elucidation of the 
hiftory and antiquities of our country, 
as all the half-obliterated infcriptions 
of brafs feals and rings, that have 
been fo repeatedly delineated and pub- 
lifhed. In fhort, I queflion whether 
there is any one of thefe phrafes, how- 
ever apparently ridiculous, or un- 
meaning, that would not, upon in- 
velligation, be found conneéted with 
fome circumftance with which it would 
be ufeful, or at leat curious, to be 

acquainted. 

Among a variety which might be 
mftanced, few of thefe adages will, 
perhaps, at firft view, appear more 
unmeaning than that of returning to 
the old trade of bajket making. Yet 
this, perhaps, will be admitted to 
have derived its origin from the tra- 
dition of a humble kind of excellence, 
to which the now magnificent empire 
of Britain once owed a part of its re- 
putation; and to bear, in fact, no 
other interpretation (as its general 


application indeed would lead one to 
conclude) than that of fliding back 
into old habits, or returning to the 
primitive occupations of more igno- 
rant periods. In this opinion, I am 
fupported by the hiitorical fact, that 
the ancient Britons were noted for 
their ingenuity in making batkets, 
which they exported in large quan- 
tities to the continent, and particu- 
larly to Rome. 

Thefe ba‘kets were of very elegant 
workmanfhip, and bore a high price ; 
and are mentioned by Juvenal, among 
the extravagant expentive furniture of 
the Roman tables in his time. 


Adde & bafcaudas, & mille efcaria, mul- 


tum czlati. 


Bafkets, and richly-fculptur’d vafes, add. 


That thefe bafkets were manufac- 
tured in Britain, we learn from 
Martial : 

Barbara de pittis veni bafcauda Britannis, 
Sed me jam mavult dicere Roma fuam. 


Me for her own imperial Rome would 
claim, 
A bafket that from painted Britons came. 


Nothing can better prove the very 
high eftimation, in which the batkets 
of ancient Britain were held by the 
polite Romans, than their thus laying 
a claim even to the invention of them. 


A GLEANER. 
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Remarkable PARTICULARS in the CHARACTERS and ConpucT of the 
SPANISH LADIES. 


[ From Townfend’s Journey through Spain, 3 Vol. ] 


Var BEN you pay a vifit to a 
lady, (for, wherever there is 
a lady in the family, the vifit is to 
her) you neither knock at the door, 
nor ak any queftions of the porter, 
but go firaight forward to the room 
where fhe ufually receives her com- 
pany, and there you feldom fail to find 
her, morning, noon, and night; in 
winter, fitting near the brafier, fur- 
rounded by her friends, unlefs when 
fhe is gone out to mafs. The friends 
are moltly gentlemen, becaufe ladies 
feldom vifit in a familiar way; and, 
of the gentlemen thus afflembled, one 
is commonly the cortejo; 1 fay com- 
monly, becaufe it is not univerially 
the cafe. During the whole of my 
refidence in Spain, I never heard of 
jealoufy in a hufband, nor could [ 
ever learn, for certain, that fuch a 
thing exifted ; yet, in the condu& of 
many ladies, whether it proceeds from 
the remains of delicacy, from a fenfe 
of propriety, or from fear, you may 
evidently fee caution, circum{pection, 


and referve, when their huibands are - 


in fight. Some have addrefs enough 
to keep the cortejo in concealment ; 
and this, in Spain, is attended with 
no great difficulty, becaufe, when the 
ladies go to mafs, they are fo dif- 
guifed as not to be eafily diftinguithed. 
‘Their drefs upon that occafion is pe- 
culiar to the country. They all put 
on the bafquina, or black ilk petti- 
coat, and the mantilla, which ferves 
the double purpofe of a cloak and veil, 
fo as completely, if required, to hide 
the face. Thus difguifed, they are 
at perfect liberty to go where they 
pleafe. But fhould they be attended 
by a fervant, he is to be gained, and 
therefore he becomes little or no re- 
ftraint. Befide this, every part of the 
houfe is fo acceflible by day, and the 
hufband is fo completely nobody at 
home, fo feldom vifible, or, if vili- 


ble, fo perfectly a flranger to thofe, 
who vifit in his family, that the lover 
may eafily efcape unnoticed. ‘This, 
however, will not always fatisfy the 
Spanith ladies, who, being quick of 
fenfibility, and remarkable for {trong 
attachment, are miferable, when their 
cortejo is out of fight. He mutt be 
prefent every moment in the day, 
whether in private or public, in health 
or ficknefs, and muft be every where 
invited to attend them. ‘There have 
been recent examples of women, even 
of high fafhion, who have thut them- 
felves up for months, during the ab- 
fence of their cortejos; and this, not 
merely from difguit, but to avoid giv- 
ing them offence.’ If the lady is at 
home, he is at her fide; when fhe 
walks out, fhe leans upon his arm ; 
when fhe takes her feat at an aflem- 
bly, an empty chair is always left for 
him ; and if fhe joins in the country 
dances, it is commonly with him. As 
every lady dances two minuets at a 
ball, the firft is with her cortejo, the 
fecond witha ftranger ; with the form- 
er, if fhe has any vivacity, the makes 
it vifible, and if fhe can move with 
grace, it then appears; but with the 
latter the evidently fhews, not indif- 
ference, but difguit; and feems to 
“look upon her partner with difdain. 

As ‘oon as any lady marries, the is 
teafed by numerous competitors for 
this diftinguifhed favour, till the is 
fixed in her choice ; when the unfuc- 
cefsful candidates either retire, or fub- 
mit to become, in future, what may 
be called cortejos of the brafier, with- 
out any pretenfions beyond that of 
fitting round the embers to warm 
themielves in winter. 

It is reckoned difgraceful to be 
fickle ; yet innumerable inftances are 
feen of ladies who often change their 
lovers. In this there is a natural 
progrefs ; for it cannot be imagined, 
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that women of fuperior underftand- 
ings, early in lifé ditinguithed for de- 
licacy of ientiment, for prudence, and 
for the elevation of their minds, fhould 
hattily arrive at the extreme, where 
paition triumphs, and where all regard 
to decency is loft. As for others, 
they foon finith the career. It is, 
however, humiliating to fee fome who 
appear to have been defigned by na- 
ture to command the reverence of 
mankind, at lait degraded, and funk 
fo jow in the opinion of the world, as 
to be never mentioned but with con- 
tempt. ‘Thefe have changed fo often, 
and have been fo unfaithful to every 
engagement, that, univerfally defpifed, 
they end with having no cortejo. 

I have obferved, that jealoufy is 
feldom, if ever, to be difcovered in a 
hulband ; but this cannot be faid in 
favour of the new connection, becaufe 
both parties are tormented by fufpi- 
cion. This, it muft be confefled, is 
natural; for, as both are confcious 
that there is no other bond between 
them, but the precarious tie of mutual 
affection, each muft tremble at the 


approach of any one, who might in- 


terrupt their union. Hence they are 
conitantly engaged in watching each 
other’s looks, and for want of confi- 
dence, renounce, in a great meafure, 
the charms of focial intercourfe. Even 
in public, they feem to think them- 
felves alone, abftracted and abforbed, 
attentive only to each other. He 
muft not take notice of any other 
lady ; and if any gentleman would 
converfe with her, in a few minutes 
fhe appears confufed and filled with 
fear, that fhe may have given offence. 
In all probability fhe has ; and fhould 
fhe be the firft duchefs in the king- 
dom, and he only a non-commiffioned 
officer in the army, fhe may be treated 
with perfonal indignity ; and we have 
heard of one who was dragged by the 
hair about the room. But if, initead 
of giving, fhe fhould happen to have 
taken the offence, even the more de- 
licate will fly like a tygrefs at his 
eyes, and beat him in the face till he 
is black and blue. 1t fometimes hap- 
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pens, that a lady becomes weary of 
her firft choice, her fancy has fixed 
upon fome new object, and fhe wifhes 
to change; but the former, whofe 
vanity is flattered by the conneétion, 
is not willing to diffolve it. In lower 
life, this moment gives occafion to 
many of thofe afiaflinations, which 
abound in Spain; but, in the higher 
clafles, among whom the dagger is 
profcribed, the firft pofeffor, if a man 
of fpirit, maintains poffeffion, and the 
lady dares not difcard him, left an 
equa! combat fhould prove fatal to the 
man of her affections. In this conteft 
the huiband is out of fight, and tells 
for nothing, 

In a catholic country, with fuch 
depravity of morals, it may be na- 
turally inquired, what becomes of 
confcience, and where is difcipline? 
It is well known, that all are under 
obligation to confefs, at leaft once a 
year, before they receive the eucha- 
rift. Every one is at liberty to choofe 
his confeflor and prieft; but before he 
leaves the a'tar, he takes a certificate 
that he has been there, and this he 
delivers to the curate of his own pa- 
rifh, under pain of excommunication, 
fhould he fail todo fo. When, there- 
fore, a married woman appears, year 
after year, before her confeflor, to 
acknowledge that fhe has been, and 
ftill continues to be, living in adulte- 
ry, how can he grant her abfolution, 
or how can he be moderate in the 
penance he enjoins? Without pe- 
nance, and unlefs the prieft is fatished 
that there is contrition with full pur- 
pofe of amendment, there can be no 
abfolution ; without abfolution, no 
participation of the eucharift; and, 
in the negle&t of this, excommunica- 
tion follows. Yet, from the univerfal 
prevalence of this offence, we may be 
certain, that there muft be fome way 
of evading the rigour of the law. 
Nothing is more eafy. As for the 
penance, it is impofed by thofe, who 
can have compaflion on the frailties of 
mankind, and -is therefore fcarcely 
worthy to be mentioned. In many 
initances, it is ridiculous, Were any 
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eonfeffor fevere, he would have few 
at his confeflional. The abfolution is 
commonly a more ferious bufinefs ; 
becaufe tne penitent maft not only 
teftify contrition, but mult give fome 
token of amendment, by abitaining, 
at leaft for a feafon, from the com- 
mifion of the crime, which is the 
fubje& matter of confeflion. The firit 
abfolution may be eafily obtained ; 
but when the offender comes, year 
after year, with the fame confeflion, 
if he will obtain abfolution, he matt 
change his confeflor; and this prac- 
tice is not only difgraceful, but fome- 
times ineffeCiual. Here, then, it is 
needful to adopt fome new expedient. 
Two naturally prefent themfelves: 
for, either fome prieft, deftitute of 
principle, may be found, who, for 
certain confiderations, will furnifh 
billets; or elfe, which is a prevailing 
practice at Madrid, the common pro- 
ftitutes, confefling and receiving the 
holy facrament in many churches, and 
collecting a multitude of billets, either 
fell, or give them to their friends. 
1 have certificates before me. As 
thefe carry neither name nor figna- 
ture, they are eafily transferred. ‘They 
are fimply thus: Comulza en la Iglefia 
parroguial de San Martin de Madrid, 
Ano de Mil fetecientos ochenta y feis. 
The principal cortejos in the great 
cities are the canons of the cathedrals ; 
but where the military refide, they 
take their choice, and leave the refufe 


for the church. In the country vil- 
lages, the monks bear rule, at leaft 
within their limits ; and even in the 
cities, they fet up their pretenfions. 
As for the parochial clergy, one thing 
is certain, that many of them have 
families, and all are involved in the 
common cenfure: even in the Aftu- 
rias, ‘my friend, the good bithop 
auxiliary of Oviedo, a man of high 
principle, yet of great humanity, fe- 
vere only to himfelf, but compatlion- 
ate to others, made it a rule, that 
none of his curates fhould have chil- 
dren in their families. This facrifice, 
at leat, he infiited they thould make 
to decency. Beyond this he did not 
think it right to be too rigid in his 
enquiries. In fhort, during my re- 
fidence in Spain, I never found one 
perfon inclined to vindicate the cu- 
rates from the common charge ; but, 
at the fame time, all, with united 
voices, bore teftimony to the fuperior 
virtue of the bithops. Indeed, thefe 
venerable men, from all that I could 
hear, and from what I faw in the near 
approach, to which they gracioully 
admitied me, for purity, for piety, 
for zeal, can never be fufiiciently ad- 
mired ; but too few of the clergy, ei- 
ther fecular or regular, till they be- 
gin to look toward the mitre, feem 
to think it neceflary, that they fhould 
imitate thefe bright examples, or afpire 
after fuch high perfections. 


Excellent Charaéter of M. de BECDELIEVRE, @ late Bifhop of 


Nifmes, zm France. 


De Becpecrevre; late bi- 

© thop of Nifmes, was equally 
diflinguifhed for wif{dom, benevolence, 
and piety. Not contented with re- 
lieving from his purfe the diftrefles of 
the indigent, he increafed the produce 
of labour in his diocefe, by transferr- 
ing to the Sundays many of the nu- 
merous holidays which encourage only 
idlenefs and vice. In the diitribution 
of alms, his benevolence was guided 
by difcretion. He was a ftranger to 
that deftructive fpecies of liberality 


which originates in blind fenfibility, 
and has no other foundation but un- 
diftinguithing compaflion. He con- 
fulted at once his head, and heart, 
neither turning away his eyes from 
beholding mifery, nor relieving it 
merely and at all hazards, that he 
might avoid the painful fight; but, 
giving fuch affiitince in the feafon of 
diftreis, as both reafon and religion 
muit approve ; and leaving the poor 
to feel preciiely that degree of want, 
which, as long as they retain a 
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freedom, will be always needful to 
flimulate their induftry. Thus, he 
sefembled the prudent gardener, who 
waters the drooping plant, and con- 
tinues to water it, but only while the 
heavens withhold their rain. Zea- 
Jous for the peculiar doGtrines of his 
religion, he made no diitinétions in 
his benevolence, not only tolerating, 
but doing good to thofe, who could 
neither receive the creed, nor con- 
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form to the mode of worthip eftablith. 
ed hy theircountry. ‘This fingle pre- 
late, by his wifdom and beneticence, 
in the fpace of five-and-forty years, 
much more than doubled the number 
of inhabitants cf Nitmes ; for, havin 
found only tweaty thoufand, he had 
the happinets before his death of fee- 
ing fitty thoufand rife up to cail him 
bleiled. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS ON THINKING. 


To the Evitor of the UniversaL Macazine. 


Sir, 
MONG the many epithets be- 
ftowed upon the age, and time 
in which we live, I do not recollect 
that it has been called a thinking age. 
There are, however, certainly more 
eaders and more {fpeakers—books are 
#n fathion, and converfation-talents are 
in high eftimation. But of thinkers, 
that 1s of thofe who exercife the pri- 
vilege of thinking for theméelves, the 
number ts inconfiderable ; whereas of 
thofe who think for others, the number 


3s greatly increafing, and perhaps no 
age has feen a greater variety of 
writers. 

Every thing ‘ comes and goes,’ by 
fathion ; but reffection is not a fafhion. 
Refle&tion is avoided as interfering 
with the bufinefs and the pleafures of 


life. Yet in the cftimation of a think- 
ing man, it would promote integrity 
and give ftability to the one, and pu- 
rify and regulate the other—bnt it is 
not the fajzion. Men may be found 
who mufe, deliberate, and contrive, 
dut they do not think. They read, 
and they imbibe, but they do not re- 
fie&. They do not think whether a 
book deferves the applaufe beftowed 
©n it, but they read it, becaufe it is 
the fafhion to echo that applaufe. 
They do not think whether a plea- 
fare apparently innocent be really fo, 
but they partake of it, becaufe others 
do the jame. They do not think 
whether a bufinefs, in which they are 
to engage, be confiftent with integrity, 
but they engage in it, becaufe it is an 


offer which they fuppofe none would 
refufe, and holds out an advantage, 
which it is impoffible to defpiie. 

Thus are the principles of tafte, as 
well as of honefty, gradually reiaxed ; 
and it becomes extremely difficult for 
mere men of the world to diftinguith 
between guilt and innocence, and be- 
tween truth and falfehood. 

The fuccefs of many men in the 
world, as well as of many books, is of- 
ten mentioned as an object of aftonith- 
ment, but the furprife vould be mo- 
derated, were we to confider how 
many thoufands are directed by opi- 
nion’ hailily adopted, obftinately re- 
tained, and from which, indeed, it 
is difgraceful to depart, even upon 
conviction. Such is the birth of pre- 
judice and bigotry. Ignorance is, 
perhaps, in all cafes, more fully fa- 
tisfied with the difplay of moderate 
talents, than of great genius; and 
avarice, ambition, and luit, have the 
happy faculty of tranfmuting every 
thing into neceflity, expedience, and 
nature. Vices that are deliberate, 
vices that are the accomplifhment of 
a defign, and that make part of a 
fyftem, will never, on fuch principles, 
appear in an unfavourable light. And 
yet the deliberately vicious have no 
fuperior merit to boaft of. They 
have, it is true, been induftrious in 
climbing up the feveral fteps that led 
to their favourite object. Repetition 
has rendered their praétice eafy and 
perfect, but, after the full attainment 
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of their wifhes, (if ever fuch a pe- 
riod arrives) they have only incor- 
porated the loweft vices of the vulgar, 
with an underftanding that ought to 
have repelled them; and they have 
exhibited to the world, that though 
‘no man caf on a fudden be com- 
pletely wicked,’ yet by perfeverance 
he may accomplifh that great cha- 
racter. 

If the queftion were, what is the 
fource of all the vice, the mifery, and 
much of the poverty, which are vili- 
ble and deplored among men? the en- 
quirer might with {ome propriety and 
fuccefs be referred to wanr of thought. 
To this fource, to the want of re- 
flection, may ultimately be traced all 
the vice which the divine deplores, 
all the guilt which the law punifhes, 
and many of the vexations of which 
mankind in general complain. I 
would not, however, be fuppofed to 
infinuate, that there is le{s refleftion 
in this country than in others. With 
other countries I am lefs acquainted, 
and confequently lefs qualified to de- 
cide the point in queition, if it be a 
queftion. But where liberty is eita- 
blifhed and enjoyed, it is more na- 
tural to expe¢t that freedom of thought 
fhould prevail, than in nations where 
athinker, not being permitted to ex- 
prefs his thoughts, may find it ex- 
pedient for his fafety and comfort to 
refign the faculty of thinking. 

Whoever attentively farveys mo- 
dern manners, will be fenfible that 
reflection has pot modelled them into 
their prefent form, and that the vari- 
ous caprices of fathion are not the re- 
fult of thought. He will be fenfible 
that, as no man ever committed a 
firfi crime from deliberate purpofe, fo 
that man muft have given up the pri- 
vilege of thinking, of aéting by hu- 
man reafon (which left to itfelf is 
ever in the right) before he could 
become habitually profligate, or fy{- 
tematically avaricious. "The degree, 
portion, or quantity of vice, neceflary 
to compofe, for initance, the wretch 
called a /educer, is no common degree, 
portion or quantity. Is muff have 


been accumulating from time to time; 
infinite pains muft have been taken to 
eradicate from the heart, that feeling 
which leads us to compaffionate the 
dittrefles of others, and which is as 
much connected with thought as any 
aét of human reafon can be. I will 
not fay, that it is impoffible to corrupt 
the beft heart, to blaf the faireft 
profpects of goodnefs and virtue, but 
1 am certain it is one of thofe la- 
bours, which require both time and 
affiduity. 

It may appear ftrange to affert that 
no vice is zatura/ to man; but it is 
not meant by this that man is not 
naturally prone to vice. It is never- 
thelefs difficult to prove that he is 
prone by nature to any other vices, 
than thofe which refult from the in- 
dulgence of his fenfual paffions. All 
other vices he acquires by intercourfe 
with man. Among barbarous na- 
tions, thofe who come neareit to 2 
ftate of nature, we find few or no vices 
but what are modifications of cruclty, 
or of fenfuality. It is in civilized 
nations that we contemplate, and con- 
template with ailonifhment, divifions 
and {ubdiviiions of vice, for many or 
mot of — our language has only 
general ter: 

The feed: a vice and virtue are ia 
every man, but the propagation and 
growth feem to depend on his place 
in fociety. The feeds of vice and 
virtue are in every heart, but the 
great purpofe of reafon is to eradicate 


the former, and to fertilize and mature 


the latter.—Thefe are fentiments fo 
trite, that I am almoit afhamed to re- 
peat them.—Reajfon, then, is exerted 
in thinking, in deliberating on the 
propriety or impropriety of actions, 
as more or lefs conne¢ted with our 
own good, and the good of others, in 
feparating between truth and falfe- 
hood, and marking | the boundaries be- 
tween virtue and vice. Not to em- 
ploy reafon in this manner, is not to 
think, Not to employ reafon in dif- 
criminating between good and evil, 
is to create to ourfelves an artificial 


human natore, adapted to a plan of 
life 
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life which we have previoufly laid 
down. ‘To combat this artificial hu- 
manity is impoilible. Who, without 
fupernatural aid, ever convinced a 
miler? Who ever gave feeling to the 
covetous, or infpired the ambitious 
with contentment? ‘Thefe men cannot 
be reafoned with fuccefsfully. We do 
not contend with them on equal terms. 
We appeal to the immutability of 
truth ; they have no conception of it. 
We with to fpeak of the beit powers 
of the mind, the free prerogative of 
human thought; they have fubfti- 
tuted a crooked policy, which has an- 
fwered their purpofe better, and which 
we cannot analyze, becaufe we can 
neither fee nor feel it. Such is the 
tyraiuny to which men fubmit when 
they ceafe to think freely, that is, to 
think for themfelves. 

But to return more immediately to 
the fubje&. ‘That rhinéing is not the 
fathion of the day, will appear, if we 
contider that the demand for amufe- 
ment is inceflantly urgent, and that 
the greater part of our public and 
private amufements are obvioufly cal- 
culated to prevent, what fome would 
term, the impertinent intrufion of re- 
flection. Hence we find fo many fe- 
vere cenfures of public amufements. 
‘They are reprefented as being unfa- 
vourable to innocence and purity of 
heart. ‘This, however, they are, not 
in themfelves, but as inducing levity 
and thoughtleffnefs. For it muft be 
allowed that public decency is kept 
up, much to the.honour of the age, 
in the greater part of our amufements, 
and very little is permitted to appear, 
which has a pofitive and dirett ten- 
dency to pollute the mind. But on 
the other hand, as they banifh thought, 
they leave the mind an eafy prey to 
temptation; and a mind liable to 
temptation is feldom longer without 
an object, than a weakened garrifon 
will be without an enemy. The mind 
is never neutral: good or evil for 
ever poffe(s it. It is reftlefs in inven- 
tion ; always operating, and even in 
fleep, it mimics the actions of the paft 
day, or anticipates future employ- 
ments. 


2 





Thefe confequences of public and 
private amufements, it is to be ob- 
ferved, are chiefly vifible in men 
whole life is a life of amu‘ement, who 
are never apparently happy, and cer- 
tainly never fatisfied, unlefs when par- 
taking of amufement—men, to whom 
abundance does not give contentment, 
in whom repetition does not produce 
difguit, and to whom refle@ion is con- 
fequently infupportabie. ‘To partake 
occationally of public amufements, 
will never operate unfavourably on a 
thinking mind. ‘The vifit may be 
permitted, becaufe it will not be often 
repeated; and the lofs of time will 
be made up in the refleCtions it will 
fuggett. 

‘The nature and kind of books 
which are principally read, and which 
acquire a fafhion, demonftrate alfo 
how averfe to thought the generality 
of readers are; for thofe books, of 
which xevels form the chief clafs, are 
fuch as cannot be fuppofed to excite 
thought or exercife the judgment. 
Whatever may be /of in the perufal, 
there is nothing gained, no acceffion 
to our ftock of knowledge, no increafe 
to the fund of experience. All is 
light, trivial and tranfient. But, 
though tranfient as to the immediate 
hold they take of the mind, we may 
aver, without rifk of contradiétioa, that 
this courfe of reading is unfavourable 
both to the htad and to the heart, to 
the underflanding and to the imagi- 
nation. And we may apply to the 
common tralh of novels, what Dr. 
Johnfon fays of Congreve’s works : 
‘It is acknowledged,’ fays that fturdy 
moralift, * with univerfal conviction, 
that a perufal of them will make no 
man better, and that their ultimate 
effect is to reprefent pleafure in alli- 
ance with vice, and to relax thofe 
obligations by which life ought to be 
regulated.’ 

But it is not, I prefume, neceflary 
here to collect every proof of the im- 
portance of reflection to the happinefs 
of mankind; nor is a long train of 
argument wanting to demonftrate that 
it is in every man’s power to avert, in 
a great meafure, the chief calamities 
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of life, to increafe all its comforts, 
emancipate himfelf from the tyranny 
to of fafhion, and of cuftom, by 
merely employing thofe powers which 
nature has givea to him; and which 
were given to him, becaufe he was 
intended to be a rational, as a pre- 
vious fep toward being a happy 
creature. 

Common as this fentiment is, it 
cannot be too often repeated ; and | 
hope that its being undeniable does 
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not weaken its influence, we are dee 
ceived in our love for new thoughts, 
and imbibe the affeftation of faying 
new things. But the world, in my 
humble opinion, is fo full of tried 
wifdom, and recorded experience, 
that if we arrange and employ what 
we are already in pofleflion of, we 
can never be greatly deficient in what 
is necefiary to conftitute private vir- 
tue and public happinefs. 
Carus. 


Description of the WHALEBONE HYGROMETER; invented by 
J. C..de Luc: Lluftrateed with an Engraving of that Infirument, 


De Luc, whofe affiduous la- 

© bours in meteorology and 
hygrometry for above twenty years 
are well known, has lately furnifhed 
the philofophical world with a hygro- 
meter, that will meafure the moiiture 
of the air, almoft as accurately as a 
thermometer does that of heat. The 
point of extreme drynefs is o, which 
is obtained by inclofing the inftru- 
ment in a vefiel that is internally fur- 
rounded with quicklime; and the 
point or degree of extreme moiiture 
1s 160, obtained by immerfing the 
inftrument in water. The annexed 
plate, fig. 1. fhows its form for com- 
mon ufe. Some of thofe inftruments 
are of the fame fize as the figure, and 
they may eafily be made fmaller, but 
commonly they are half as large again 
in every dimenfion, Their frame 
will be fufficiently known from the 
figure, therefore it is only neceflary 
to defcribe fome particulars. The 
flip of whalebone is reprefented by a, 
4; and at its end a is feen a fort of 
pincers, made only ofa flattened bent 
wire, tapering in the part that holds 
the flip, and preffed by a fliding ring. 
The end 4 is fixed to a moveable bar 
c, which is moved by a fcrew for ad- 
jafting at firft the index. ‘The end a 
of the flip is hooked to a thin brafs 
wire, to the other end ef which is alfo 
hooked a very thin filver gilt lamina, 





that has at that end pincers fimilar 
to thofe of the flip, and which is fixed 
by the other end to the axis, by a pin 
in a proper hole. The {pring ¢, by 
which the flip is ftretched, is made of 
filver gilt wire ; it acts on the flip as 
a weight of about twelve grains, and 
with this advantage over a weight 
(befide avoiding fome other incon- 
veniencies of this) that, in propor- 
tion as the flip is weakened, in its 
lengthening by the penetration of. 
moifture, the {pring, by unbending 
at the fame time, lofes a part of its 
power. The axis has very {mall pi- 
vots, the fhoulders of which are pre- 
vented from coming againft the frame, 
by their ends being confined, though 
freely, between the flat bearing of the 
heads of two fcrews, the front one of 
which is feen nearf. ‘The feétion of 
that axis, of the fize that belongs to a 
flip of about eight inches, is repre- 
fented in fig. 2; the flip atts on the 
diameter a, a, and the {pring on the 
fmaller diameter 4, 6. When thisia- 
ftrument is intended to be placed out 
at a window, and continually expofed 
to the external air, it is mounted ina 
different manner; the d'al-plate is 
covered with a glafs, and the flip of 
whalebone incloied in a tube, which 
is perforated with holes fo as to ad- 
mit the air, freely to the flip, and 
yet fecure it from rain. 
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OssERvATIONS on the Diseases in February 1793. 


HE catarrhal fever, which commenced the latter part of lait month, 

continued to increafe till about the middle of this; when it began to 
decline. It ftill however continues, though more rare, and the fymptoms. are 
uniformly the fame as before; children (efpecially thofe under iix years of 
age) have been the moft frequent objects of this difeafe, and though 
thofe of a more adult age have not efcaped it, yet it has rarely attacked 
any of a more advanced one. The fcariet fever, in a mild form, {till 
prevails, as do the fmallpox and meafles; the latter is become remarkably 


frequent, with all the fymptors unufually mild, the cough (which is in ge- 


neral a very difrefling fymptom) moderate, and the peripneumonic fymp- 
tom, with the general atfection of the lungs, fo moderate as fcarcely in any 
inflance to require bleeding. 


REFLECTIONS on the profint State of Arratrs ix Great Britain 
and France. 


Wien the public Mind has been agitated by alarming Apprebenfions for the Wilfare 


of the State, on whatever Ground they may have been excited, it becomes a good 
Citizen to take every Method in his Power to allay the Violence of intemperate 
Difcuffion, by diverting the Attention from the general and ill-founded Declama- 
tions of uninformed or interefted Perfons, to the moderate and dijcriminating Senti- 


ments of fuch as are eminent for Wifdom and Integrity. 


With this View we 


have feleced the following excellent Refle@ions from the Appencix to a Sermon 
preached before the Stewards of the Wefminjter Infirmary, by Dr. Warlon, 


Bijhop of Landaff. 


Have no hefitation in declaring, 

that the obje& which the French 
feemed to have in view at the com- 
mencement of their revolution, had 
my hearty approbation. ‘The object 
was to free themfelves and their pof- 
terity from arbitrary power. I hope 
there is not a man in Great Britain 
fo little fenfible of the bleilings of that 
free conftitution under which he has 
the happinefs to live ; foentirely dead 
to the interefts of general humanity, 
as not to wifh that a conftitution fimi- 
Jar to our own might be eftablithed, 
not only in France, but in every de- 
{potic ttate in Europe; not only in 
Europe, but in every quarter of the 
globe. 

It is one thing to approve of an 
end, another to approve of the means 
by which aa end is accomplithed. [ 
did not approve of the means by which 
the firit revolution was effected in 
France.—I thought that it would have 


een awifer meafure to have abridged 
the opprefiive privileges, and to have 
leffened the enormous number of the 
nobility, than to have abolifhed the 
order.—I thought that the ftate ought 
not in jultice to have feized any part 
of the property of the church, tll it 
had reverted, as it were, to the com- 
munity, by the death of its immediate 
poflefiors. -i thought that the king 
was not only treated with unmerited 
indignity ; but that too little autho- 
rity was left him, to enable him, as 
the chief executive magiftrate, to be 
ufeful to the ftate.—'Thefe were fome 
of my reafons for not approving the 
means by which the firft revolution in 
France was brought about. As to 


other evils which took place on the 
occafion, I confidered them certainly 
as evils of importance; but at the 
fame time as evils infeparable from a 
ftate of civil commotion, and which [ 
conceived would be more than com- 
penfated 
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penfated by the eitablifhment of a li- 
mited monarchy. 

The French have abandoned the 
conititution they had at firft eftablith- 
ed, and have changed it for another. 
No one can reprobate with more truth 
than I do both the means, and the 
end of this change.—The end has 
been the eftablifhment ofa republic— 
Now, a republic is a form of govern- 
ment, which, of all others, [ moit 
diflike—and I diflike it for this rea- 
fon ; becaufe of all forms of govern- 
ment, fcarcely excepting the moft 
deipocic, I think a republic the mott 
oppreflive to the bulk of the people: 
they are deceived in it with the thew 
of liberty ; but they live in it, under 
the moft odious of all tyrannies, the 
tyranny of their equals.——With re- 
{pect to the means by which this new 
republic has been erected in France, 
they have been fanguinary, favage, 
more than brutal. ‘Uhey not merely 
fill the heart of every individual with 
commiferation for the unfortunate fuf- 
ferers; but they exhibit to the eye 
of contemplation, a humiliating pic- 
ture of human nature, when its paili- 
Ons are not regulated by religion, or 
controlled by law.—I fly with terror 
and abhorrence, even from the altar 
of liberty, when I fee it fiained with 
the blood of the aged, of the inno- 
cent, ‘of the defencelefs fex, of the 
minillers of religion, and of the faith- 
ful adherents of a fallen monarch.— 
My heart finks within me when I fee 
it ftreaming with the blood of the mo- 
narch himfzif—Merciful God! ftrike 
fpeedily, we befeech thee, with deep 
¢ ntrition, and fincere remorfe, the 
obdurate hearts of the relentle/s per- 
petrators and projeétors of thefe hor- 
rid deeds, left they fhovld faddenly 
fink: into eternal and extreme per- 
dition, loaded with an unutterable 
weight of unrepented, and, except 
through the blood of Him whofe reli- 
gion they rejeét, inexpiable fin. 

The monarch, you will tell me, 
was guilty of perfidy and perjury.— 
I know not, that he was guilty of ei- 
ther ; but admitting that he has been 
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guilty of both—who, alas! of the 
fons of men, is fo confident in the 
ftrength of his own virtue, fo affured 
of his own integrity and intrepidity of 
charatter, as to be certain, that under 
fimilar temptations he would not have 
been guilty of fimilar offences? Surely 
it would have been no diminution of 
the fternnefs of new republican virtue, 
no difgrace to the magnanimity of a 
great nation, if it had pardoned the 
perfidy which its own oppreflion had 
occafioned—if it had remitted the pu- 
nithment of the perjury of the king, 
to the tribunal of Him, by whom dings 
reign and princes decree juftice. 

And are there any men in this king- 
dom, except fuch as find their ac- 
count in public confufion, who would 
hazard the introduction ot fuch feenes 
of rapine, barbarity, and bloodthed, 
as have difgraced France, and out- 
razed humanity, for the fake of ob- 
taining — What ?—Liberty and Equa- 
lity ;—I fufpect, that the meaning of 
thefe terms is not clearly and gene- 
rally underftood: it may be of ufe to 
explain them. 

‘The liberty of a man in a ftate of 
nature, confits in his being fubject to 
no law but the law of nature—and the 
liberty of a man in a flate of fociety, 
confifts in his being fubjeét to no law, 
but to the law enacted by the general 
will of the fociety to which he belongs. 
— And to what other law is any man 
in Great Britain fubjet? The king, 
we are all juftly perfuaded, has not 
the inclination ; and we all know that, 
if he had the inclination, he has not 
the power, to fubititute his will in the 
place of the law. The houfe of Jords 
has no fuch power ; the houfe of com- 
mons has no fuch power; the church 
has no fuch power ; the rich men of 
the country have no fuch power. ‘The 
pooreft man among us, the beggar at 
our door, is governed—not by the 
uncertain, paflionate, arbitrary will 
of an individual—not by the felfith 
infolence of an ariftocratic faction— 
not by the madnefs of democratic vio- 
lence—but by the fixed, impartial, 
deliberate voice of law, enatted ri 
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the general fuffrage of a free people. 
—Is your property injured? Law, 
indeed, does not give you property ; 
but it afcertains it.—Property is ac- 
quired by induitry and probity; by 
the exercife of talents and ingenuity ; 
and the pofleffion of it is fecured by 
the laws of the community. Againit 
whom think you is it fecured? It is 
fecured againit thieves and robbers ; 
againft idle and profligate men, who, 
however low your condition may be, 
would be glad to deprive you of the 
little you pofiefs. It is fecured, not 
only againft fuch difturbers of the 
public peace, but againft the oppref- 
fion of the noble, the rapacity of the 
powerful, and the avarice of the rich. 
The courts of Britith juftice are im- 
partial and incorrupt; they refpect 
not the perfons of men; the poor 
man’s lamb is, in their eftimation, 
as facred as the monarch’s crown; 
with inflexible integrity they adjudge 
to every man his own. Your pro- 
perty under their proteétion is fecure. 
—If your perfonal liberty be unjuitly 
reftrained, though but for an hour, 
and that by the higheft fervants of 
the crown—the crown cannot fcreen 
them; the throne cannot hide them ; 
the law, with an undaunted arm, 
feizes them, and drags them with ir- 
refiftible might to the judgment of 
whom?—of your equals—of twelve 
of your neighbours.—In fuch a con- 
ftitution as this, what is there to com- 
plain of on the {core of liberty ? 

The greateft freedom that can be 
enjoyed by man in a ftate of civil fo- 
ciety ; the greateft fecurity that can 
be given him with refpeét to the pro- 
tection of his character, property, 
perfonal liberty, limb, and life, is 
afforded to every individual by our 
prefent conftitution. 

The equality of man in a ftate of 
nature, does not confift in an equality 
of bodily ftrength, or intellectual abi- 
lity, but in their being equally free 
from the dominion of each other.— 
The equality of man in a ftate of civil 
fociety, does not confift in an equa- 
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induftry,—nor in an equality of pro- 
perty refulting from a due exertion of 
thefe talents; but in being equally 
fubjeét to, equally proteéted by the 
fame laws— And who knows not that 
every individual in this great natiun, 
is, in this refpect, equal to every 
other? There is not one law for the 
nobles, another for the commons of 
the land—one for the clergy, another 
for the laity—one for the rich, ano- 
ther for the poor. The nobility, it 
is true, have fome privileges annexed 
to their birth; the judges, and other 
magiftrates, have fome annexed to 
their office ; and profeffional men have 
fome annexed to their profeffions— 
but thefe privileges are neither injuii- 
ous to the liberty or property of other 
men. And you might as reafonably 
contend, that the bramble ought to be 
equal to the oak; the lamb to the 
lion; as that no diftinétions fhould 
take place between the members of 
the fame fociety.—The burdens of 
the ftate are diftributed through the 
whole community, with as much im- 
partiality as the complex nature of 
taxation will admit; every man fuf- 
tains a part in proportion to his 
ftrength; no order is exempted from 
the payment ef taxes.—Nor is any 
order of men exclufively entitled to 
the enjoyment of the lucrative offices 
of the ftate, All cannot enjoy them, 
but all enjoy a capacity of acquiring 
them. ‘The fon of the meaneft man 
in the nation, may become a general 
or an admiral, a lord chancellor or 
an archbifhop. If any perions have 
been fo fimple as to fuppofe, that 
even the French ever intended by the 
term equality, an equality of pro- 

erty, they have been quite miitaken 
in their ideas. The French never 
underftood by it, any thing materi- 
ally different from what we and our 
anceftors have been in full poffeffion 
of for many ages. 

Other nations may deluge their 
land with blood in ftruggling for li- 
berty and equality; but let it never 
be forgotten by ourfelves, and let us 
imprefs the obfervation upon the 
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hearts of our children, that we are in 
poffeilion of both; of as much of both, 
as can be confiitent with the end for 
‘which civil fociety was introduced 
among mankind. 

The provifion which is made fer 
the poor in this kingdom is fo liberal, 
as, in the opinion of fome, to dif- 
courage induitry. The rental of the 
lands in England and Wales does not, 
I conjecture, amount to more than 
eizhteen millions a year; and the 
poor rates amount to two millions. 
The poor then, at prefent, poflefs a 
ninth part of the landed rental of the 
country; and, reckoning ten pounds 
for the annual maintenance of each 
pasper, it may be inferred, that thole 
who are maintained by the commanity 
do not conititute a fortieth part of the 
people. An equal divifion of land 
would be to the poor a great misfor- 
tune; they would pofiefs far lefs than 
by the laws of the land they are at 
prefent entitled to. When we add 
to this confideration, an account of 
the immenfe fums annually fubfcribed 
by the rich for the fupport of hofp:ta's, 
infirmarics, difpeniaries—for tne re- 
lief of futleiers by fire, tempefts, fa- 
mines, lots of eattl:, great ticknefs, 
and other misfortuneg; all of which 
charities muft ceafe were all men on a 
Jevel, for all men would then be 
equal'y poor; it cannot but excite 
one’s aftonifhment, that fo foolifh a 
fyitem thould have ever been fo much 
as mentioned by any man of common 
denfe. It is a tyftem not practicable ; 
and was it praciicable, it would not be 
nietul ; and was it ufeful, it would 
not be juit. 

But {ome one may think, and, in- 
deed, it has been fludioully inculcated 
into the minds of the multitude, that 
a monarchy, even a limited one, is a 
far more expenfive mode of civil go- 
vernment than a republic; thata civil 
} ft of a million a year, is an enor- 
gnous fum which might be faved to the 
nation. Suppofing that every fhil- 
hing of this {um could be faved, and 
that every fhilling of it was expended 
jn fupporting the dignity of the crown 
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— both which fuppofitions are entirely 
falfe—itill thould [ think the liberty, 
the profperity, the tranquillity, the 
habpinefs of this great nation cheaply 
purchafed by fuch a fum ; fill fhould 
I think that he would be a madman 
in politics, who would, by a change 
of the conititu:ion, rik thefe bleflings 
(and France fupplies us with a proof 
that infinite rifk would be run) for a 
paltry faving of expence. I am not, 
nor have ever been, the patron of cor- 
ruption. So far as the civil lift has a 
tendency to corrupt the judgment of 
any member of either houfe of parlia- 
ment, it has a bad tendency, which I 
with it had not; but I cannot with to 
fee the fpiendour of the crown reduced 
to nothing, leit its proper weight in 
the feale of the conft:tution fhould be 
thereby deltroyed. A great portion 
of this million is expended in pay- 
ing the falaries of the judges, the 
interpreters of our law, the guardi- 
ans of our ves and properties !— 
Another portion is expended in main- 
taining ambafladors at different courts, 
to protect the general concerns of the 
nation from foreign aggrefion ; ano- 
ther portion is expended in penfions 
and donations to men of letters and 
ingenuity; to men who have by na- 
val, military, or civil fervices, jut 
claims to the attention of their coun- 
try ; to perfons of refpectable families 
and connexions, who have been hum- 
bled and broken down by misfortunes. 
I do not {peak with accuracy, nor on 
fuch a fubject is accuracy requifite ; 
but I am not far wide of truth in fay- 
ing that a fifth part of the million 13 
more than fufficient to defray the ex- 
pences of the royal houfehold— What 
a mighty matter ic it to complain of, 
that each individual contributes lefs 
than fixpence a year toward the fup- 
port of the monarchy ? 

That the conititution of this coun- 
try is fo perfect as neither to require, 
or admit of any improvement, is a 
propoiition to which | never did, or 
ever canafient ; but I think it far too 
excellent to be amended by peafants 


and mechanics. I do not mean to 
{peak 
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fpeak of peafants and mechanics with 
any degree of difrefpe& ; I am not 
fo ignorant of the importance, either 
of the natural or focial chain by which 
all the individuals of the human race 
are connected together, as to think 
difrefpectfully of any link of it ; pea- 
fants and mechanics are as ufeful to 
the ftate as any other order of men; 
but their utility confifts in their dif- 
charging well the duties of their re- 
fpective ftations ; it ceafes when they 
affect to become legiflators; when 
they intrude themfelves into concerns, 
for which theit education has not 
fitted them.—The liberty of the prefs 
is a main fupport of the liberty of the 
nation ; it is a blefling which it is our 
duty to tranfmit to pofterity; but a 
bad ufe is fometimes made of it; and 
its ufe is never more pernicious, than 
when it is employed to infufe into the 
minds of the lowelt orders of the com- 
munity, difparaging ideas concerning 
the conftitution of their country. No 
danger need be apprehended from a 
candid examination of our own con- 
ftitution, or from a difplay of the ad- 
vantages of any cther: it will bear to 
be contrafted with the beft; but all 
men are not qualified to make the 
comparifon; and there are fo many 
men, in every community, who wilh 
to have no government at all, that an 
appeal to them on fuch a point, ought 
never to be made. 

There are, probably, in every go- 
vernment upon earth, cireumftances 
which a man, accuftomed to the ab- 
ftra& inveftigation of truth, may ea- 
fily prove to be deviations from the 
rigid rule of ftriG political juttice ; 
but while thefe deviations are either 
generally not known, or, though 
known, generally acquiéfced in, as 
matters of little moment to the gene- 
ral felicity, I cannot think it to be 
the part, either of a good man or of 
a good citizen, to be zealous in re- 
commending fuch matters to the dif- 
cuffion of ignorant and uneducated 
men. 

1am far from infinuating, that the 
{Cience of politi¢s is invo.ved in my f- 
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tery; or that men of plain under- 
ftard:ngs thould be debarred from ex 
amining the principles of the govern- 
ment, to which they yield obedience. 
All that I contend for is this—that 
the foundations of our government 
ought not to be overturned, nor the 
edifice ereéted thereon tumbled into 
ruins, becaufe an acute politic'an may 
pretend, that he has difcovered a flaw 
in the building, or that he could have 
laid the foundation after a better mo- 
del. 

What would you fay to a flranger, 
who fhould defire you to pull down 
your houfe, becaufe, forfooth, he had 
built one in France or America afier, 
what he thought, a better plan? You 
would fay to him—No, fir—my ar- 
ceftors have lived in this manfion com- 
fortably and honourab!y for many ge- 
nerations ; all its walls are flrong, and 
all its timbers found ; if I fhould ob- 
ferve a decay in any of its parts, I 
know how to make the reparation 
without the affiftance of flrangers ; and 
I know too, that the reparation, when 
made by myfelf, may be made with- 
Out injury either to the ftrength or 
beauty of the building. Jt has been 
buffeted, in the courle of ages, by a 
thoufand ftorms; yet fill it Mands 
unfhaken as a rock, the wonder of all 
my neighbours, each of whom fighs 
for one of a fimilar conftruétion. 
Your houfe may be fuited to your 
climate and temper, this is iuited to 
mine. Permit me, however, to ob- 
ferve to you, that you have not yct 
lived long enough in your new houfe, 
to be fentible of all the inconveniences 
to which it may be liable ; nor have 
you yet had any experience of its 
ftrength; it has yet fullained no 
fhocks; the firft whirlwind may {cat- 
ter its component inembers in the air 5 
the firft earthquake may fhake its 
foundation ; the firft inundation may 
{weep the fuperfru@ture from the fur- 
face of the earth. I hope no accident 
will happen to your houle, but [ am 
stisfied with mine own. 


Great calamities of every kind at- 
tend the breaking up of eftablifhed 
govern- 
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overnments; yet there are fome 
orms of government, efpecially when 
they happen to be badly adminiftered, 
fo exceedingly deftructive of the hap- 
pinefs of mankind, that a change of 
them is not improvidently purchafed, 
at the expence of the mifchief accom- 
panying their fubverfion. Our go- 
vernment is not of that kind: look 
sound the globe, and fee if you can 
difcover a fingle nation on all its fur- 
face, fo powerful, fo rich, fo bene- 
ficent, fo free and happy as our own? 
May Heaven avert from the minds of 
my countrymen the flighteft with to 
abclith their conftitution ! 
‘ Kingdoms,’ obferves Mr. Locke, 
* have been overturned by the pride, 
ambition, and turbulency of private 
men ; by the people’s wantonnefs and 
defire to caft off the lawful authority 
of their rulers, as well as by the ru- 
lers’ infolence, and endeavours to get 
and exercife an arbitrary power over 
the people.’ The recent danger to 
our conititution was in my opinion 
{mall; for I confidered its excellence 
to be fo obvious to men even of the 
moft unimproved underftandings, that 
I looked upon it as an idle and fruit- 
lefs effort, either in foreign or domef- 
tic incendiaries, to endeavour to per- 
fuade the bulk of the people to con- 
fent to an alteration of it in favour of 
a republic. I knew, indeed, that in 
every country the flagitious dregs of 
a nation were always ripe for revo'u- 
tions; but I was fenfible, at the fame 
time, that it was the intereft, not only 
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of the opulent and powerful ; not on- 
ly of the mercantile and middle claffes 
of life; but even of honeit labourers 
and manufacturers, of every fober and 
induftrious man, to refift the licen- 
tious principles of fuch peftilent mem- 
bers, fhall I call them, or outcafts of 
fociety. Men better informed and 
wifer than myfelf, thought that the 
conftitution was in great danger. 
Whether in fact the danger was great 
or fmall, it is not neceflary now to 
inquire ; it may be more ufeful to de- 
clare, that, in my humble opinion, 
the danger, of whatever magnitude 
it may have been, did not originate 
in any encroachments of either the 
legiflative or executive power on the 
liberties or properties of the people ; 
but in the wild fancies, and turbulent 
tempers of difcontented or ill inform- 
ed individuals. I fincerely rejoice 
that, through the vigilance of admi- 
nitration, this turbulency has reczived 
a check. The hopes of bad men 
have been difappointed, and the un- 
derftandings of miftaken men have 
been enlightened, by the general and 
unequivocal judgment of a whole na- 
tion; a nation not more renowned 
for its bravery and its humanity, 
though juftly celebrated for both, 
than for its loyalty to its princes, and, 
what is perfeétly confiftent with loy- 
alty, for its love of liberty, and at- 
tachment to the conftitution. Wife 
men have formed it, brave men have 
bled for it, it is our part to preferve 
it. 


ESSAY ON MARTYRDOM. 
By the Defcendant of a Martyr. 


Martyr is defined to be a 

perfon who fuffers torments, and 
even death in defence of the truth of 
the gofpel. The word is purely 
Greek (yaglve) and in that language 
fignifies no more than a <witne/i ; but 
its meaning has been, at different 
times, confiderably varied, and has, 
on fome occafions, been erroneoufly 
extended, partly from the ignorance 
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of thofe who did not know its true 
meaning, and partly from the zeal of 
others, who withed to confer the title 
where it was not merited. It has 
been given not only to thofe who fuf- 
fered death, but to thofe who were 
banifhed, or who died in the cru- 
fades, or who were tortured without 
being killed.— All religions, indeed, 
have their martyrs, and as religions 

which 
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which differ in every refpect, cannot 
all be true, the names of many hun- 
dreds have been handed down to pof- 
terity as martyrs, who were only cri- 
minals or madmen. 

Whenever the name martyr is juftly 
applied, it is applied to thofe who 
have died in defence of the Chriftian 
religion. Jt is neceflary, to complete 
the charaéter of a martyr, that an al- 
ternative fhould be preiented to him, 
that is, the choice of two things, one 
of which being rejected, the other 
muft be received. In the cafe of 
thofe who, in {trict propriety of lan- 
guage, ought to be called martyrs, the 
alternative propofed always has been 
recantation Or death, And if we carry 
this definition or idea of a martyr a- 
long with us, we fhall be at no lofs 
to appreciate the merit of thofe to 
whom the title has been applied, nor 
fliall we be at a lofs to dete& the fe- 
veral erroneous applications of the 
term, which have often been made in 
books as well as in common conver- 
fation. ° 
Taken fimply by itflf, as has al- 
ready been obferved, the word mar- 
tyr means only wétne/s. It occurs but 
three times in the Sacred Scriptures, 
and is always ufed in the popular 
fenfe. « To be a martyr,’ fays Dr. 
South, ‘ fignifies only to witnefs the 
truth of Carift ; but the witnefling the 
truth was then fo generally attended 
with perfecution, that martyrdom now 
fignifies not only to witnefs, but to 
withefs by death.’ Shakfpeare’s de- 
finition of it is nearly equally juf, 
and more elegantly expreffed. In the 
hiftorical play of Henry Vill, cardi- 
nal Wolfey, after his fall, admonifhes 
Cromwell in thefe words : 


— * Be jut, and fear not. 

Let all the ends thou aim*ft at, be thy 
country’s, 

Thy God's, and truth’s; then, if thou 
fall’, O Cromwell, 

Thou fall’ ita blefed Martyr.’ 


The more we confider the charac- 
ter of a martyr, according to the idea 
here laid dowa, the more our admi- 


ration is excited. Heroifm and for- 
titude are virtues univerfally popular : 
and all that partakes of cowardice, 
evafion, and meannefs, is abhorred e- 
ven by thofe whofe general principles 
may be juilly arraigned. But in 
what refpect can the fortitude of the 
greatett hero recorded in hiftory be 
compared with that of a man wao 
confents (for-in confent is the merit) to 
fuffer a tormenting death rather than 
refign an opinion, and a prattice 
founded upon that opinion, which he 
knows to be true, and who difdains 
all fubterfage and equivocation, even 
when a prudential degree of the latter 
might fave his life? Againit fuch a 
man, whom fhall we place? Shall we 
place an Alexander at the head of an 
army, rendered invincible by its num- 
bers, and by the weaknefs of the 
countries he ravaged? ‘The compari- 
fon would be ridiculous, or, if allow- 
able, would ferve to raife the chara‘ter 
of the martyr infinitely above that of 
the Macedonian conqueror. Shall we, 
then, contraft with the character of a 
martyr that of a modern conqueror, 
returned home laden with the {poils 
of many campaigns, and decorated 
with the laurels of many victories ? 
Here again no comparifon can be 
formed that is not againft the latter ; 
for in the modern art of war, little or 
nothing depends on the perfonal cou- 
rage of a commander ; all that he can 
do is, by his prefence to invigorate 
the imaginations of his troops, and to 
practice all that trick and artifice 
which entered the fyftem of war when 
gunpowder came into ufe, and when 
perfonal bravery, individual bravery, 
ceafed to be called forth, or deemed 
neceflary, unlefs in very extraordi- 
nary cafes. Nothing here is meant 
to take from the received and juft 
opinions of military courage; but 
when greatelt, it cannot arrive at that 
dignity, that magnanimity of foul, 
which difpofes a man to fubmit to 
torments of the mott af'i€ting kind, 
and to death itfelf, that he may pre- 
ferve his religious principles. Let 
us take into one view the whole life 
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of a here, and what is it, when com- 
pared with the fingle ation of Cran- 
mer, who held out the hand (which 
had fub{cribed a temporary recanta- 
tivn) in the midii of the flames, that 
he might furvive the limb which had 
colt him fuch difgrace? However 
Joafe our notions now may be refpect- 
ing religion, we cannot but venerate 
an heroic act that has no parallel ua- 
Je’s in the fufterings of his contempo- 
rary martyrs. We live in a milder 
age, when religion is not likely to 
bring any man to the ftake; and the 
Chiet fentiment we derive from a pe- 
rufa! of the fufferings of martyrs, is 
an abhorrence of the defpotifin which 
occalioned them. But while we in- 
dulge this laudable feeling, let us 
alfo honour the memory of men who, 
it is not too much to fay, went 
through what many of us in all pro- 
bability would fhrink from, or evade 
by fome fubte:fuge which the inge- 
nuity of modern prudence and the 
cravings of intereit would not fail to 
fugcelt. 

Nor let it be faid that enthufiafm 
emboldened the martyrs in their fuf- 
ferings. Enthufiafm is the diieafe of 
the ignorant and weak, of men of 
difordered imaginations and confufed 
intelleéts. But the martyrs, here al- 
luded to, may rank among their num- 
ber fome of the moi learned noble- 
men, prelates, and divines of various 
ages; men who had been felected for 
high offices in the ftate and church, 
and who might have retained them, 
if they could have crufhed their con- 
vitions and ftifled their principles. 
A man of rational picty cannot do 
this. A man of real honour would 
not, if he could.— Among the num- 
ber, too, are to be reckoned men of 
vigorous intellect, and writers of con- 
fiderable eminence. Nor can exthu- 
Jfia/m be juitly imputed to any of them: 
for what are the principles which they 
were maintaining? Precifely thofe 
principles and that religion which the 
moi liberal, learned, and enlightened 
men of the prefent age recognize as 


the beft, and fupport with all the 
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force of matured reafon and unan- 
{werable argument. 

Neither can it be faid, in frit 
truth, that they were rafh or head- 
ftrong. ‘Uheir hiftory thows that they 
were patient and humble. As nothing 
could allure them from the principles 
which they were led to adopt from 
enguiry, {fo nothing could tempt them 
to ihorten their {ufferings by any of 
thofe actions which unprincipled de- 
fpair impels men to commit. We 
read of no inftance of fuicide in the 
whole hiftory of martyrdom. They 
awaited their fentence patiently, and 
fubmitted to it with a fortitude which 
itis not eafy to conceive, and yet per- 
haps eafier to conceive than to imitate. 

‘This circumftance it is,’ fays a 
modern author, ¢ that fhows an infi- 
nite fuperiority in the behaviour of 
Chriftians fuficring in the caufe of 
truth, to that of the North American 
Indians in braving torture and death, 
They do it, without complaining in- 
deed, but with the moft rancorous 
and revengeful difpofition ; comfort- 
ing themfe!ves with the thought of 
having inflifted on their enemies the 
fame torments when it was in their 
power, and wifhing to infli@ them 
again. They die with the’ feelings 
of a brute beat; but Chriftians with 
that dignity which is the perfection 
of human nature. They who, from 
a hatred of Chriftianity, give the 
preference to the courage of the In- 
dians, in bearing torture and death, 
to that of the Chriftian martyrs, fhew 
their utter ‘gnorance of every thing 
in which true greatnefs of mind, and 
dignity of fentiment confit. ‘This is 
ditcovered, not by the mere bearing 
of pain, but by the temper of miad 
with which it was borne.’ 

But, after all, if we perufe the hif- 
tory of martyrdom, we muft confefs 
with Addifon * that fuch trials feem 
to be above the itrength of human 
nature, and able to overbear duty, 
reafon, faith, conviStion, nay, and 
the moft abfolute certainty of a future 
ftate. It is therefore not from a fu- 
perftitious veneration of their charac- 
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ters, but upon more folid grounds, 
that he feems to think that there was 
fome miraculous power to fupport the 
fufferer. 

I have already hinted that a wrong 
application of the term martyr has 
often been made. This will appear 
very evident, if we recollect and al- 
low the definition of it which I have 
given, and which is confirmed by 
every authority [ could find. 

One inftance of the wrong applica- 
tion is in the cafe of king Charles I, 
who is denominated the Royal Martyr. 
—That king Charles was murdered 
is certain, becaufe he was put to 
death contrary to all forms of law, 
and by no conftituted power ; and it 
is proper that the memory of fo foul 
a tranfaction fhould be kept up, to 
guard the people againft the horrors 
of licentioufnefs, and to fix in their 
minds an era of great importance in 
our hittory, But king Charles was 
in no fenfe a martyr. He was, taking 
the word in its original meaning, a 
witnefs for no truth, and furely not 
for the truth of the gofpel, nor (which 
is the grand requifite to conftitute a 
martyr) had he the alternative of re- 
cantation or death propofed to him. 
He had no choice and no means, by 
any facrifice of principle, to fave his 
life. On the fame account, thofe 
who fell in the Bartholomew maffacre 
may with great propriety be faid to 
have been murdered, and murdered 
becaufe they were proteftants, but al- 
moft all of them were denied the pri- 
vilege of any alternative, and were 
therefore rather facrifices to bigotry 
than the martyrs of religion. 

In fome writings, the notion being 
unqueftionably taken from the fate of 
Charles the firft, the lace unhappy 
fovereign of France is called a mar- 
tyr. But here is another perverfion 
of the word, for Louis was never 
queitioned about religion at all, nor 
had he it in his option to live or die 
upon any f{pecific conditions. ‘The fa- 
vage and atrocious conduct of his 
murderers, and the approbation firce 
given by many of the people to that 
foul act, muit ever be a ftain ow their 
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chara€ter more indelible than that of 
St. Bartholomew’s day: for the latter 
happened in an age of daiknefs and 
tyranny, while the former tcok place 
at the clofe of an enlightened cen- 
tury, and among a people profifing 
more pure principles of juftice an 

humanity than any now upon carth. 

In common converfation, and in- 
deed in fome books, the epithet mar- 
tyr is not only mifapplied, but de- 
graded in a variety of infances. We 
hear and read of men who are mar- 
tyrs to love, to intereft, to caprice, 
&c. This furely is a moniirous per- 
verfion of terms. Nay, a man who 
has bawled himfelf into a confump- 
tion by playing the fool on a ftage, is 
fometimes termed a martyr. The 
abfurdity of ‘all this, however, is fo 
obvious, that it is unneceflary to dwell 
upon it. 

It is with no finall fatisfa&tion that 
we can lock around us, and now fay, 
that the age of martyrdom is pat 3 
and that we live under a mild govern- 
ment, and among a race of beings 
whofe ancient ferocity has been foft- 
ened by the gentle arts of civilized 
life. But, while we contemplate this 
with the fatisfaction which a man na- 
turally derives from the confcioufnefs 
of perfect fecurity, we ought to re- 
member that the virtues of martyrs 
deferve not to perifh with their fuf- 
ferings. ‘Their fortitude, their pa- 
ticnce, their iteady perfeverance, and 
unthaken conflancy, may be revived 
with the moft important advantages 
in an ace of liberality. And, though 
we have no longer to cncounter the 
hardihips of imprifonment, and the 
fears ot death, yet the fame enquiries 
which they purfued after found prin- 
ciples, and the fame fortitude with 
which they maintained them egaintt 
all oppofition, if common among us, 
would greatly tend to enlarge human 
happinels, raife the dignity of our na- 
ture, and give that predence ia the 
enjoyment of freedom, withou: which 
it inks into the lethargy of flavery, or 
is confounded with the violence of li- 
centioufnels. 

Cc: A. 
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ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


* To be happy at home is the ultimate refult of all ambition, the end to 
which every enterprize and labour tends, and of which every defire 


prompts the profecution.’ 


Oruinc is fo difficult to com- 

prehend as domeitic economy. 
Yet it is natural to fuppofe that what 
is a duty incumbent on a great pro- 
portion of‘mankind, fhould be at ieaft 
well underftood, if not punctually per- 
formed, and that if the failure of per- 
formance were general, it fhould be 
occafioned by ignorance only. But 
in eltablifhing general rules we are 
apt to err, 1f we do not attend to 
general practice ; for it is as certain 
that domeftic economy is not under- 
Rood, as that it is not practifed.— 
Perhaps, indeed, we may confider the 
importance of domeftic economy as 
we confider the certainty of death, 
namely, as a fomething which no man 
can deny, but of which no man feems 
to be fo convinced as that his con- 
viction influences his conduc. 

If, howexer, from the refpect which 
is due to our fellow-citizens, we take 
a middle path, between abfolute ig- 
norance and blind obitinacy, we mutt 
allow that domeftic economy is a 
thing very little underftood, and not 
always practiced where there is reafon 
to think it might be very well under- 
fiood. Were I to judge only from 
what I fee, I fhould not hefitate to 
fay, that there is fcarely any thing fo 
difficult to reduce to fixed rules, and 
to accommodate to general or particu- 
Jar cafes. Where all is theory and no 
practice, all fpeculation and no action, 
one mutt be extremely puzzled to de- 
termine: but fuch it muft be con- 
feffed is the prefent fate of domeftic 
economy. ; 

‘Thatelomeflic economy is very lit- 
tle underfiood, and that it is an ex- 
prefiion, the precife meaning of which 
is not generally acknowledged, will 
appear uf we look round ys, and ob- 
ferve the various modifications, 
and appearances it puts on in difier- 
ent familics. ‘The igme objec can 
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never be purfued by means that are 
equally different, and equaily honour- 
able or difhonourable. ‘The fhades of 
difference may be confpicuous, but if 
the object be the fame, the means 
mutt have fome agreement, and fomes 
thing in which the common fenfe of 
all mankind concurs. Profufion and 
parfimony cannot be the fame thing ; 
yet both the profufe and the parfimo- 
nious will infilt that they know what 
domeftic economy is. ‘They cannot 
however exift together, and fuch a 
contradiction in terms mutt occafion 
a confufion of ideas. Whichever way 
the decifion is made, on whichever 
fide the weight of prejudice is, pra- 
dexce will ultimately be the facrifice. 

Every perfon ettablithed in life, is 
more or lefs interefted in the know- 
ledge of domeitic economy, and it is 
therefore the more furprifing that a 
branch of knowledge univerially ne- 
ceflary fhould be only partially ftu- 
died, or, as the vulgar proverb has 
it, that, ‘ What is every body’s buti- 
nefs fhould be the bufineis of nobody.’ 
Perhaps fome confufion may have 
arifen from a miftaken idea of the 
word economy, as if it meant /av- 
ingnefs or parfimony; qualities in a 
family that are not very agreeable or 
popular; whereas in its true and more 
enlarged fenfe, economy, or domettic 
economy, means all the different dif- 
pofitions, arrangements, or /j/fem of 
conduting the affairs of a iamily, ac- 
cording te its rank in fociety, and 
with a {trict eye to the guantun of iis 
ways and means. I is in fact, a 
fmall government, or petty coniiltu- 
tion. ‘ 

‘here are two principal errors in 
the common management of famiilics. 


The one is committed by thofe who 
[pend all toey have; and the other by 
thofe who_/pend all they exped?. 
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dpend all they have, reckon, perhaps 
with propriety, on a certain income, 
which cannot be altered or diminithed. 
Having earned or acquired fuch an 
income, by whatever means, they 
affert that they have a right to {pend 
it as they pleafe ; and having calcu- 
lated to the uttermoit farthing how 
far it will go, they determine to /ee it 
out year by year. Now, as every 
man has an undoubied right to di/poie 
of his property in whatever manner 
he pleafes, I cannot think that any 
great fhare of blame refts with perfons 
belonging to this clafs; but if they 
are not criminal in thus forming a 
plan to ¢ live up to their incomes,’ 
they ought to be told that it is very 
foolith to fuppefe that they can carry 
fuch a plan into execution for any 
great length of time. Independent of 
other confiderations, which will come 
to be mentioned hereafter, I may 
venture to aflert, with no dangerous 
rifk of contradiction, that no wife man 
will ever think any income perfe&ly 
fecure and unalterahle (what is there 
in this world that is fo?) and that he 
will therefore in moft cafes provide in 
fome degree for the evil day. 

Let us now fee what perfons fuch a 
plan as the above will fuit, and what 
it will not.—I will allow that an old 
bachelor, living in one of the inns of 
court, who has perhaps no relations 
left, at leaft none that are anxious for 
any thing but his death; I fay } will 
allow that fuch a man, who has out- 
lived his paffions, and whofe defires 


‘are few and contracted, may exiit 


eafily, and to himfelf comfortably, 
upon the plan of a fixed income, and 
a perpetual bill of difburfements, in 
which it would be criminal to miiplace 
a penny, or fubflitute a guinea for a 
crown, But a man of this mode is 
not an object of domeftic concern, for 
he has no family to regulate, and no 
members of fociety to prepare for the 
duties of fucceeding generations. He 
therefore does not properly belong to 
the clafs of perfons interefted in the 
right knowledge of domeRic eco- 
ROMYs 


But if a family are to fet out on 
the plan of expending their whole an- 
nual income; although they have a 
right to do fo, how foon mutt their 
plan be deranged? If a man who has 
five hundred pounds per auavm, when 
he marries, thinks he has a right to 
fpend it all, can he continue the ex- 
ercife of his right, whea his family 
comes to be augmented by half a 
dozen children? Certainly not: for 
right is one thing, and power ano- 
ther. What is he then to do? Re- 
trench, you will iay—Granted—But 
who is not fenfible how dificult that 
is, and what a contention of pride, 
vanity, and paffion mutft follow even 
the bare fuggeftion of fuch a change. 
It is generally fuppofed to be eaiy to 
cefcend the hill of life. This I hum- 
bly prefume is a miftake. 

In fat, whatever right a man may 
have to difpofe of his property, a wiie 
man will always reflect on the num- 
berlefs and important confiderations 
which arife in oppofition to that right, 
and which will weigh with him as 
heavily asthe right ittelf. If nothing 
happens in his own family to caufe a 
demand for extraordinary expences, 
he will reflect, that if As affairs are 
ftationary, thofe of the world around 
hirg are in fluétuation, and that de- 
mands may be made from external 
circumitances, equally important with 
thofe included in his plan, but which 
he cannot honourably or con({cienti- 
oufly refufe. We are all linked to- 

ether. One man cannot carry on 
the fyitem of life. A multitude mutt 
do it. 

But if the fir clafs of perfons, thofe 
who /fend all they have, can briag 
forward a right to do fo, the fecond 
clafs, thofe who /pend all they expect, 
have no excule of this kind to make, 
no plea from common fenie, or com. 
mon juilice. Yet I am afraid this 
clafs is the moit numerous, and he 
who has heard nothing of them, has 
heard nothing of common life. ‘They 
are not like the others, perfons pois 
felling a certain income, but perfons 
{peculating on an imaginary oue, de- 
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pendent moft generally upon trade, 
and who feem to confider their ftock 
in trade as a gambler confideis a pack 
of cards, infignificant in themlelves, 
but by a lucky ¢urx up, productive of 
great riches. 

Sir Richard Steele, either in the 
Tatler or Speétator, [ forget which, 
obferves, that the fureft method of 
making a good fortune is to carry the 
appearance of an eafy one. Sir 
Richard, with many of the moral 
writers of the Addifonian fchool, often 
conveyed keen fatire in the form of 
a pretended maxim, little thinking 
tat his meaning would in after times 
be mifunderftood. But this has often 
been the cafe, and the quotation I 
have made is an injlance in point. 
The grand rule of domeftic economy, 
is to appear to be in affluence. But 
an appearance of this kind is not quite 
fo eafy in fact as it may feem in 
theory. On the flage, a man may 
drefs as a king for little more ex- 
pence, than would be neceffary to 
equip a private gentleman for the 
complimentary vifit of a court birth- 
day. But in real life to feem affluent, 
is frequently attended with an ex- 
pence, which is confiftent only with 
real affluence. 

Here we are in a difficulty! How 
is this expence defrayed? By fpend- 
ing our expectancies, by drawing on 
futurity for the deficiencies of the pre- 
gent. What! you will fy, fpend 
that which we have not got, coin 
hopes into guineas, and ideas into 
bank notes!—Ewven /om—Experience 
teaches us that nothing is fo practicable 
to certain perfons as all this, however 
paradoxical it may appear to him, 
who views the world only through the 
medium of books. It is done by cre- 
dit decently fupported, and by paper 
money plavfb/y qualified. 

In a family under the guidance of 
this delufive fyftem, (for a delufion it 
will always prove) we find the ap- 
pearance of grandeur and fortune, and 
an imitation of high life and fplen- 
dour, on thofe great days, when it is 
necefiary to play the farce before ghe 
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world. But to be able any bow to do 
this, there muft be a dath of the mean 
and the fordid, which, in the opinion 
of every man of real fenfe and ho- 
nour, renders the whole compofition 
pitiful and difgufting. Vifit the fame 
family, when you are net expected, 
and the contraft in their manner of 
living will explain all this. You will 
find that thefe difintercffed, worthy per- 
fons, live not for themfelves, bat for 
others; that they are contented with 
plain food and meagre diet, that you 
may enjéy luxuries and fuperfluities 
at their table; and that they are con- 
tented to fleep in dogholes and cre- 
vices, that the greater part of the 
houfe may be converted into a fuit of 
rooms, which are locked up from all 
ufes, but the ufes of public parade and 
oftentation. 

As the younger branches of fuch a 
family become men and women, and 
indeed long before, they are intro- 
duced into, what they term, public 
life. The parents depend on the 
beauty and /pr7e of their children to 
make their fortunes, without the flow 
procefs of economical induftry ; and 
the children cannot be fuppofed very 
loth to enter into the ideas of a life fo 
eafy and pleafurable. The hopes of 
the family is, at the age of eighteen, 
an accomplifhed dancer, a very good 
drinker, knows fomething of gallan- 
try, and every thing of horfemanthip. 
But of his real fituation in life, he is 
more ignorant than, very often, the 
meaneft of his father’s domeftics. 
Mifs, at the fame age, entertains a 


.proper contempt for a tradefman, has 


a tolerable notion of cards, dances 
gracefully, and, with the aiiftance of 
an expenfive, but fathionable miliiner, 
acquires a reputation for drefs, that 
is feldom known out of St. James’, of 
St. George’s parifhes. 

In fome families, where this fyftem 
of high life below itairs is attempted, 
we may difcover'a mixture of the 
genteel and the Jo, that borders upon, 
if it does not furpafs, the ridiculous. 
Such a mixture of /iirit and meanne/s 
Tnever could underitaad or reconcile. 
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Yet what fhall we fay to thofe grand 
entertainments, to make up which, 
the {fpoons have been borrowed from 
one of the guefts, the filver waiter 
from a fecond, the tureen from a 
third ; and where, in fhort, the guetts, 
if they did entertain a fufpicion, could 
legally ftrip the fide-board ? How is 
it polfible to reconcile this with a high 
fpirit! All we can fay, is to repeat 
an old and acknowledged truth, that 
the proude’t people are of all others 
the moft ridiculous, and that vain 
people are eternally tottering on the 
ptecipices of meannefs. 

The downfall, however, we fhall 
fuppofe to come at laft. How difli- 
cult is it for the moft upright minds 
to bear a reverfe of fortune, which 
finks them in the opinion of the 
world! How far more dificult is it 
for thofe who, when they fali, have 
no refources of confolation in their 
own minds, and have none to pity 
them, becaufe it is then difcovered 
that they have carried on a deliberate 
fyftem of fraud and diffimulation to 
the ruin, not only of their own fa- 
milies, but of many hundreds who, 
deceived by the falfe glare of opu- 
lence, have been induced to put con- 
fidence inthem. In all fituations of 
life, a hypocrite is an obnoxious cha- 
racter. But if the-hypocrite be one, 
who wifhes to pais with the world as 
a virtuous or learned man, when in 
fact he is a profligate and a block- 
head, and when he does not improve 
his talent to the ruin of another, he is 
himfelf the greateft {ufferer.—Far dif- 
ferent is the crime of him who has 
not only impofed upon the world, and 
has deceived the unfufpeing to their 
detriment, and perhaps deitruétion, 
but who has trained upa family in the 
fame principles, who has given them 
hopes that could never be fulfilled, 
and has infpired them with a pride 
which muft now be fatal. Nor does 
his crime ftop here ; for a multitude 
of fuch inftances, and I wifh { could 
fay there are not a multitude upon 
record, tends to diminifh that confi- 
dence which ought to fubfi between 
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man and man, which is the bond of 
fociety, and perhaps one of the molt 
palatable ingredients in the cup of 
human life. 

On the fubje& of parents expending 
exceflive fums on the whims of their 
children, or on what may be called 
their own whims, the common modes 
and fafhions of high life, in order that 
their children may ‘ hold up their 
heads yith their betters,’ permit me 
to obferve that, however common 
this may be, we are not always to 
impute it to a caufe that will not bear 
defending. I truft and hope that where 
this indulgence appears moft abfurd, . 
it may be traced to the operation of 
paternal affection, a principle at all 
times tobe venerated. It were to be 
withed that filial duty kept pace with 
it, but I am afraid it will prove too 
true, that this is not the cafe. : 

Filial piety, fays an atientive ob- 
ferver of human I:fe, is a flower of fo 
delicate a nature, that we meet with. 
but very few places which can pro- 
duce it; and though we frequenily 
hear of parents, who ruin theinfelves 
for the i} yet 


jaire 
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f their children, 
we feldom or ever hear of children 
who do any extraordinary atts of 
kindnefs to their parents. Perhaps 
nature has formed the parental ‘en- 
fibility infinitely mo 2 exquilite than 
the filial, and, for :o:ne wile purpofe, 
implanted a much greater fondnefs 
on our minds for thete we beget and 
educate. than for *.of2 by whom we 
are begotten and euucated ourfelves ; 
at leait cuftom has firmly eltablithed - 
fuch dierent fentiments relative ta 
the behaviour of parent and child, that 
it is thought a matter of the higheft 
praife in a wealthy fon, to fettle a 
paltry fifty pound for life on a dif- 
trefled and worthy father, but an 
action o/ little or no merit in a father 
to icttle twenty times the fum upon 
an indigent fon.—To these fentiments 
[ have only to add, that parents, with 
the beft intentions, may carry their 
notions of duty toward their offspring 
even toacriminal length. Inftead of 
giving them much money, it a 
e 
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be greater generofity to teach them 
to value a litle, and to believe that 
much is not neceflary for good and 
laudable purpofes. 

I have dwelt fo long om the fubject 
of domeit:c economy, as it regards 


the two clafies of perfons above-men- 
tioned, that I fhall take a future op- 
portunity to fubmit what remains on 
the fubject—Meantime, I am, &c. 


PaTerR-FaMILias. 


HOWTO MAKE EXCUSES. 


* Why fhould Excuse be born, or ¢’er begot ?? 


CyMBELINE. 


To the Evitor of the Univixsat Macazins, 


Sir, 

Lraovcu there is not a more 

ufeful accomplifhment in gen- 
tee! life, than the art of making excu/es, 
I don’t recolle& that it has ever been 
made the fubje&t of a popular effay, 
or that any rules have been laid down 
to render it more familiar ‘ to the 
meane!l capacities.’ [ am the more 
furprifed at this, becaufe, independent 
of its great utility, it is an art very 
dificult to acquire, and moi people, 
T believe, are difpofed to allow that 
bungling excufes are very common 
things, and at the fame time very 
difgraceful and ecafily detected. 

There is fearcely an hour in our 
lives, that we do not find it neceflary 
to offer an excufe, either for fome- 
thing we have done, or for fomething 
we have not done, for fomething we 
have neglected to begin, or fomething 
we have forgot to complete ; for fome- 
thing required of us, or fomething 
which we ihould have required of 
others. In my youth, I was ftridily 
admonifhed never to be without an 
excufe, but to put a good face upon 
the matter, and always to have fome- 
thing to fay for myfelf—On thefe 
three points, the whole excufatory or 
apologetic art depends. Nor was [ 
long engaged in bufineis or pleafure, 
(for thefe are now genera'ly mixed in 
pretty decent proportions) before I 
found how ufeful it was to play the 
one againit the other; and between 
the two, I affure you, fir, I have not 
been without an excufe for the lat 
thirty years. Indeed, there are no 
men who can fo eafily contrive ex- 
cuies as men of trade, if they will 

4 





but unite pleafure with it. ‘The con- 
tending demands of thefe oppoiites is 
a fine fource of apologies. Even 
trade itfelf affords us no {mall fupply 
of admirable fut-ofi ; but then you 
know, fir, one would not always plead 
batinefs, left it might be thought vul- 
gar and mechanical. 

In writing letters, for inftance, 
what an inexhauftible excufe have we 
in the going out of the poit? This 
will aniwer, either for our neglecting 
to write at all, for writing too briefly, 
ox for writing unintelligibly. Of many 
thouiand letters I have received in my 
time, I do not recolleé& above a dozen 
whici did not conclude with thefe 
irrefragable words: * But as the poit 
is ju going off. I remain, &c. &c.’ 
What a convenient thing it is, and 
what a happy chotce of time and cir- 
cumilances, to write always ‘ juf as 
the poft is going out,’—to fold up 
one’s letter to the melody of his horn ; 
and hurry it into his bag with an air 
of confequential buftle, and expedi- 
tious importance ! What a faving of 
time and labour, thus to poltpone 2 
thing, until labour becomes ufelefs, 
and time cannot be permitted ! 

It is commonly fuppofd, that the 
emptinefs of our churches on a Sunday 
morning, proceeds from the infidelity 
and irreligion of the age, from abfo- 
lute contempt, or wilful negligence. — 
Let me do the age jullice—This 1s 
not the cafe; for I have put the 
gueftion a thoufand times to fome 
friends of mine, (who, by the bye; 
have a thoufand times given me the 
opportunity) but they always had aa 
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excufe ready which fopt my mouth: 
© The hair-drefler did not come at the 
hour appointed.’—This, Mr. Editor, 
I would have you attend to. Itisone 
of the boldeft ftrokes in the whole art 
of excufing, and although performed 
every Sunday in the year, with un- 
bounded applaufe, will, 1 verily be- 
lieve, never tire or be worn out.— 
Thus you fee, fir, there are two forts 
of men who do infinite miichief to his 
majefty’s liege fubjets. The. pott- 
men hinders them from writing their 
letters; and the hair-dreffer fpoils 
their devotion. And when we con- 
fider that poftmen are actually in the 
pay of government, and that hair- 
dreflers are at leaft connived at under 
our conftitution, all eppofition is in 
vain, and therefore we mutt allow 
that thefe excufes are excceding good. 

But poftmen and barbers are not 
the only inftruments of delay, parents 
of procraftination, and begetters of 
apologies. Taylors and fhoemakers, 
a very ufeful body of men, are, J am 
forry to fay it, to incur a very great 
fhare of blame. My fon cannot ftep 
as far as the Bank or the Cuftom- 
houfe, becaufe his new boots are not 
come home ; and my dinner has often 
been fpoiled, becaufe the taylor forgot 
to put a fcarlet cape on the coat of my 
principal gueft. One gentleman can- 
not take a ride, becaufe his buckfkin 
breeches are not ready, and another, 
becaufe his are juft gone to be cleaned. 
Happy is it for us, fir, that we can 
draw excufes from matters fo eafily 
comprehended, and which every body 
mutt allow to be proper; for who can 
fit down in company without a coat, 
or take a ride in the indecent gard of 
a Jans culctte ? 

My wife, as worthy a woman as 
lives, is a remarkable proficient in 
excufes, whether at home or abroad. 
When we fee company, all her eon- 
verfation at dinner is a ftring of ex- 
cufes, followed by a proportional col- 
leGtion of compliments from our 
friends. And, what really fometimes 
provokes me not a little, (though I 
Gare not fay any thing) fae will make 


as many excufes for a difh that is on 
the table, as for the abfence of one, 
which it was not in her power to pre- 
fent, and is eternally contending, by 
every excuf the can invent, that there 
is not 2 thing worth eating, even 
while fhe is cramming the guefts with 
every thing, and they are anfwering 
her importunities, by doing ample 
juttice to the feaft. 
When fhe is to go out with me, fhe 
finds a hundred excufes for being too 
late. —The gown the mx/? wear, wants 
airing : fhe can’t find her gloves, 
though fhe has fearched the whole 
houfe for them.; that is, every place 
where they were not to be found ; 
and when all has been adjufted, fhe 
difcovers that there is a {mall rent, 
almoft invifible, in the fouth-eaft cor- 
ner of her hindkerchief.—Thefe are 
internals. Now for externals—the 
fervant is juft gone for a coach, and 
confequently is not yet returned—or 
is returned, and there is no coach on 
the ftand—then Will is defired to 
and get one at any rate; and after 
all, it is well if we get into the coach 
without tearing part of the flounce, 
forgetting the fan, or difcompofing 
the architectural regularity of a fide 
curl, 
Tt was but laft week, we made up 
a party of pleafure to go to Hampton. 
Two ladies were detained by the 
aforefaid hair-drefler, the extert of 
whofe mifchief is not confined to Sun- 
days only.—One gentieman’s horfe 
had been blooded that morning, and 
he was gone to hire or borrow another. 
—A fecond had fome very particular 
bafinefs, but he would overtake us in 
half an hour. — My fon had not finifh- 
eda bill of parcels, which I bid him 
write out two days before. ‘The gen- 
tleman, who was the firft mover of our 
expedition, had fuch a violent head- 
ach, that it was thought neceflary he 
fhould ‘take fomething ;’—and his 
brother, a very agreeable man, was 
feized fo violently, that it was thought 
neceffary he fhould < part with fome- 
thing.’—In this crippled ftate, two 
hours after the time appointed, our 
, party 
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party fet out; but with the fingylarly 
comfortable reflection, that every body 
abfent had fent very good excufes. 
I fhould mention, that a very violent 
rain joined our party on the road ; the 
only thing for which no excufe was 
offered. 

I have fometimes thought, Mr. 
Editor, though with fubmiffion, that 
this art of excufing, when carried too 
far (for every thing may be carried 
to an extreme) trefpaffes a little on 
the art of making fomething that is 
exprefled by a very unpolite mono- 
fyllable, which I therefore fupprefs. 
My acquaintance, John Rattle, efq. 
one of the ableft apologifts I ever 
knew, affured me that he had no re- 
collection of having, in any one in- 
fiance, been without an excufe. Judg- 
ing of Jack’s talent by my own (and 
I believe our genius is pretty much 
upon a par) I could not help fuggeft- 
ing to him, one evening, that I did 
mot fee how he was able to accom- 
plith all this without a little of—yqa 
know what—‘ No, no, my dear boy,’ 
anfwered Jack, ¢ not a Ze, no, no, | 
feorn that—only a kind of a white 
lie—a fort of deunce—you underftand 
me ??—I know that Jack will be en- 


gaged to dine at three places, and yet 


content himfelf with a mutton chop 
at home. Then follow a itring of 
excufes.—To one, ‘ he was obliged 
to go into the country ’"—to another, 
*he was obliged to wait at home for 
a country gentleman,’—and toa third, 
« he was io fuddenly feized with the 
tooth-ach, that he was obliged to 
fend for his furgeon, juft as he was 

oing to drefs, who,above all things 
infifled that he fhould not expofe him- 
felf to the air.’ 

Jack’s charaXter, however, in fpite 
of his great fkill in the art of excufing, 
is a little tainted. The pleafure of 
his company oscafions it to be in high 
demand, and he is ever ready with a 
faithful promife ; but no perfon, who 
has the leaf knowledge of him, ex- 
pects that he will keep his appoint- 
ment. Some of his friends, who are 


tender of his honour, often beg that 


5 


he will not give it under his hand 
that he will fulfill his engagement, 
but choofe rather to leave it as a debt 
of honour, without any valid fecurity. 
The confequence is, that wherever 
Jack appears, he difappoints expec- 
tation; and when he keeps his word, 
it is generally concluded, that fome- 
thing very extraordinary muft have 
happened. 

‘The only other branch of the apo- 
logetic art, which I fhall touch upon 
in this letter, is the art cf forgetting. 
This is of very great confequence. 
It will often fucceed when every other 
method has failed ; and, like a quack 
medicine, may be taken ‘ without 
lofs of time or hindrance of bufinefs.” 
It is of fingular fervice to thofe half- 
formed people, who have not genius 
or invention for the higher efforts of 
the art. Hence, it is of peculiar ufe 
to fervants of all defcriptions, whofe 
memories are fingularly poffefled of 
certain amiable domettic deficiencies. 
Whatever fome people may fay in 
praife of a prompt memory, it is a 
much more difficult thing to learn to 
forget on certain occafions ;. for in- 
ftance, to forget when it is not con- 
venient that we fhould remember. 
This is a contrivance beyond all the 
powers of memory, and is only to 
be acquired by long practice, and by 
carefully erafing from our brains thole 
marks, which fome philofophers tell 
us, our ideas make, and which con- 
ftitute memory. 

While every year we are prefented 
with an increafed variety of memo- 
randum books, each better than that 
which went before, I wonder that no 
enterprifing man has publifhed an 
Obliviendum book, in which we might 
fet down every thing that is proper 
or convenient to forget— What is pro- 
per and what is convenient, are pre- 
cifely the fame thing in a manageable 
memory. If you, fir, know of any 
bookfeller, whe will fpeculate on a 
feheme of this kind, I thali be very 
happy to give him a few hints drawn 
from actual experience, and indeec, 
every ailiflance in my power to fur- 
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ther fo ufefal and defirable a work. 
I mutt tell you, however, that it will 
require fome capital to, engage in fuch 
an. undertaking, becaufe it mat be 
printed on a very extenfive plan. 
For one column of. exgagements, we 
miuft have at leaft five of excufs ; and 


if we faithfully record every thing we 
forget, z. ¢,. choofe to.forget, the num- 
ber will exceed that of the things we 
remember,. by at leaft ten times. 
I am, fir, 
Your moft obedient fervant, 
Maatin Mo.uiry. 


ON THE MISAPPLICATION OF WIT. 


HE perverfion of talents has fel- 
dom been confidered as a crime 
of fo great atrocioufhefs as it really 
is, It would feem, that the very pol- 
fellion of brilliant talents was an ex- 
cafe for the abufe of them, and that 
when a man was endued with them, 
he obtained a privilege to employ 
them, with impunity, to the worft of 
purpofes. Thisis furely as abfurd as 
it would be to fay, that a man, whofe 
{word was made of gold, had a right 
to kill with it; or that beauty ought 
to be proftituted, that it may give 
more general fatisfaétion. Yet it muft 
be confefied, that certain talents cait 
fuch a fplendour around them, as al- 
mof to blind the world againft the 
mifchief they do, and rivet our eyes 
on the glare only.—I was excited to 
turn my thoughts to this fubject, a few 
nights ago, by accidentally hearing 
the name of a moft infamous charaéter 
given‘as a toaft; and on my expreff- 
ing fome furprife, I was anfwered, 
‘Sir, I give him as a man of wit.’ 
Perhaps there are none of the 
branches into which genius may be 
divided, that is more abufed to un- 
worthy purpofes, than wit. It is fo 
popular, fo highly favoured a qualifi- 
cation,’ that we feem to value it for 
itfelf, as paramount to all virtues, 
and never to regard its object. That 
‘ wit is wit,’ be the obje&t what it may, 
1 am difpofed to allow; but J confider 
the choice of a proper obje&t as an 
eflential merit, and mutt therefore 
make a very wide diftinétion between 
that wit, which is employed to dif- 
courage vice or folly, and that which 
tends to throw a ridicule on things 
facred and ferious. It has been re- 
marked, with too much juttice, that 


when the indecent paflages of our 
chief dramatic authors (Wycherly, 
Congreve, Vanburgh, &c.) are ex- 
punged, as they mutt be previous to 
repreféntation, all the wit is flown. 
But are we really fufferers by this? 
Is it a hardfhip, that we are not per- 
mitted to drink the wholefome be- 
verage, without a dafh of poifon be 
thrown in? Or that we are not al- 
lowed to convert the poifon of amufe- 
ment into its daily bread? 

If the mifapplication of wit were 
confined to thofe great geniufes, and 
their example were not infe€tious, it 
would bé in vain to contend with men 
whofe fubtilty would be a match for 
our arguments. “But, unfortunately, 
thofe whofe pretenfions to wit are 
confefledly flender, and who cannot 
arrogate to themfelves an exclufive 
right to {port with ferious’ fubjecs, 
will yet indulge their fancy, as far as 
it can go, on matters which, if not 
the objects of their belief, thould at 
leaft be treated with refpe&t. To this 
falfe appetite for faying clever things, 
we are to attribute the conftant re- 
petition of ftale jefts and witticifms 
at the expence of religion. But as 
religion was never treated by any 
really wife or learned man with con- 
tempt, whatever his individual fenti- 
ments or {pecific objeftions may have 
been, it follows that it can never be 
the fubje& of wit. Nothing ought to 
be the fubject of wit, but what, by the 
encral confént of mankind, is in it- 
felf vicious or foolifh. Some wits, 
who have indulged an occafional 
ftroke at religion, have candidly {aid 
that they meant no harm, ¢ but that 
when a good joke was uppermoft, 
there was no keeping it in.’ If this 
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be the flate of wit; if the poffeffor of 
it has fo little felf-command as to 
turn the weapon againft his own con- 
vidtions ; if he is obligéd to dowrong, 
and confe/s himfelf wrong, in a breath; 
we mutt at leait fay, thatthe lot of the 
dull and the grave is happier than his; 
and that, if in his power, he had bet- 
ter throw away a weapon he knows 
not how to ufe, and -which never 
ought to be drawn, unlefs on the 
julteft provocations. 

Another very feriile fubje& of “tle 
evit among “ttle w:ts, and which is 
not altogether unconnected with the 
former, is Deat/.—It is aftonithing 
what pains are taken, that death fliould 
never be mentioned by its proper 
name. In fithionable life, adultery 
is called an afiair of gallant:y, mur- 
der an affair of honour, and feduétion 
‘taking liberties.” 'Thefe crimes, thus 
gilded over, are lefs obnoxious to the 
tafte, and become familiar to the.ima- 
gination. For a fimilar ‘reafon, that 
death may be deprived of all its 
terrors, and not be difplaced from its 
feat in converfation, it is reprefented 
by various metaphors. None of thefe 
are too vulgar for pretty general ufe, 
although none of them will bear the 
eye upon paper, if the wriung be of 
the ferious kind. We hear of one 
man who has ‘ hopt the twig’—a 
fecond has ‘kick’d the bucket’—a 
third ‘has fupt up his liquor’—a 
fou: th has ¢ gone to kingdom come’— 
a fifth has been < fetched at laft’— 
and a fixth ¢ is dead as mutton,’ or 
* gone to Davy Jones,’ &c. &c. &c. 
Thofe, who think thefe expreffions are 
witty, mult, however, confefs that they 
are not new; for they have been in 
vulgar ufe as long as the prefent gene- 
ration can remember ; nor are they, 
like real fterling wit, confined to men 
of diftinguifhed genius ; for they are as 
frequent and as becoming in the 
mouths of the loweft of mankind, as 
in the mouths of thofe who may think 
themfelves wits by rank or privilege. 

Without withing to deprive thefe 
expreffions of what little wit may be 
ia them, (though the robbery would 
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not be capital) is not this, at beft, a 
very light and ‘profligate manner of 
{peaking of ‘fo folemn an occafion as 
death? This is a fubject, which men 
will jeft with when at‘a diftance, or 
when they fuppofe it at’a diftance, 
» (for in fact it néver is fo) -bat which 
they tremble at when it approaches. 
“What is this but the aétion of a 
coward, that blufters and talks big 
when his antagonitt is out of hearing ? 
Befides, it is impoflible that the per- 
fons, whofe death we mention in the 
above manné#,.can have been re‘pect- 
ed by us; for it is really {peaking of 
them as we would {peak of a dog, 
or any animal, for which it was im- 
poffible to cherith refpect, or feel re- 
gret.—I appeal to thefe humoriits, 
whether any of them would derive 
much fatisfzéiion from the idea, that 
after the breath has left their bodies, 
their fiiends fhould mention them 
merely as having ‘ kick’d the bucket.’ 
—Should this pleafant and lively 
manner of treating death get at lait 
into the papers, how would the fol- 
lowing paragraph read—* Laft night, 
Mr. Thomas Diaper, fupt up bis 
liguor in the fixty-third year of his 
age.’ This may be carrying the ab- 
furdity too far ; but when an abfurdity 
is once fet a going, whocan fay where 
it fhall ftop ? 

It will, [ hope, be granted, that the 
name or terms by which we exprefs 
any thing, fhould convey the mean- 
ing of that thing, and give us a cor- 
rect idea of it. I need not explain to 
my readers, what images and ideas 
the word dead inftantly conveys to 
the mind, nor the train of thoughts 
which follows the mention of a friend 
having breathed his laft. But how is 
a bucket connected with a ftate of im- 
mortality, orwhat ideas can Davy Tones 
fuggeft about a world of fpirits ? The 
fact is, thefe witticifms were firft coin- 
ed by men, who withed to eafe their 
own minds of all ferious thoughts; 
and they have fince been adopted, 
fometimes by perfons to whofe judg- 
ment they are repugnant, but oftener 
by thofe who never think at all, and 
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who never are likely to have any 
very ftriking notion of the grave, un- 
lefs reprefented by a more fenfible and 
juft metaphor, than the ‘kicking of 
a bucket,’ or the ‘ being fetched,’ 
The punifhment of death, than 
which nothing can even in fuppofition 
ftrike more horror into the mind, is 
a fubje& of fo many jefts; that I 
know not whether I could not fill up 
a page with the bare enumeration of 
them. Their origin is not perhaps 
fo honourable as that of the phrates 
I have -already enumerated, being, 
indeed, the compofition and language 
ufed in jails, and which is fo differ- 
ent from what is ufed any where 
elfe, that a late wit and antiquarian 
thought proper to favour the world 
with a dittionary of it. Much of this 
language, however, has ceine into 
common ufe, and we fcarcely ever 
hear of the puoifhment of hanging 
mentioned with ferioufnefs. On the 
ftage, it is a flanding joke; and a 
low comedian, pointing to his neck 
with an arch and fignificant laugh, is 
fure to obtain the applaufe of the 
galleries. Yet this punifhment, if 


confidered rightly, is ftill lefs a proper 
fubje& for mirth than natural death ; 
for it is a death conneted with all 
that is fhocking so our nature, and 
difgraceful to the character of the 


fufferer. So very repugnant, indeed, 
is this punifhment to our feelings, that 
fome very fenfible and philofophic 
writers have doubted whether fociety 
can be vindicated on the principles of 
juftice, in taking away the life of a 
‘man. On this queftion, [ am not here 
difpofed to enter. But I am certain, 
that if fociety cannot be vindicated 
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for inflicting the punifhment of death, 
individuals can yet lefs be vindicated 
for making it the theme of cruel and 
unfeeling jefts. 

Wit, whea employed on fabjes 
that demand the correction of the 
law, and yet may happen to be either 
above, or beneath law, is one of the 
moft ufeful talents; and when em- 
ployed to enliven fubjetts of literature 
and converfation, is one of the moit 
pleafing ones. But that which has 
{fo great powers is generally danger- 
ous ; and it is to be regretted, that we 
but fcldom encounter real wit, and 
real.wifdom in conjunction. That 
they were intended by the * Giver of 
every perfect gift,’ to be fo, we can- 
not doubt, becaufe he has made no- 
thing in vain, and certainly nothing 
to a bad purpofe. But they have 
been divorced, and the feparation has 
often proved fatal to the virtue of 
fociety. 

‘ Wit and judgment,’ favs the a- 
cute lord Kames, ¢ are feldom united. 
Wit confifls chiefly in joining things 
by diftant and fanciful relations, which 
furprife, becaufe they are unexpetted 3 
fuch relations being of the ilightett 
kind, readily occur to thofe only who 
make every relation equally welcome. 
Wit, upon that account, is in a good 
meafure incompatible with folid judg- 
ment; which, negleéting trivial re- 
lations, adheres to what are fubftantial 
and permanent. Thus memory and 
wit are often conjoined: folid judg- 
ment feldom with either.’ 

The fubjeét, on which I have ad- 
dreffed you, may perhaps appear tri- 
vial, bu: hae nuge in feria ducunt mala, 

DEcENS. 


The COURTIER: An MAnecdte. 


HE fentiment which fir Archy 

Macfarcafm (in Love a-la-mode) 
conveys, when he tells his fon, that 
‘he never ftood upright in a great 
mon’s prefence,’ is fo far from being 
original, that it is as old as the golden 
days cf qucen Elifabeth.—William 
Powlett, marquis of Winchefier, and 
lord treafurer in the reign of Edward 
Vi, being inftrumenta! in preventing 


the duke of Northumberland from 
feating lady Jane Grey on the throne, 
was continued in his office both by 
queen Mary and queen Elifabeth, and 
died in pofleifion of it, in his g8th year. 
Having been afked one day, how he 
had kept that office through fo many 
changes of government, he an{wered : 
* By being a w//ow, and not ancat,’ 
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A Letter ta a Friend, containing fome STRICTURES on the general Ue of 
the Forte Piano, and the modern MusicaL ComMposiTions. 


To the Epitror of the Universa, MaGazine, ° 


Sire, 


Phe inclofed Letter, fome Time ago, fell into my Hands; the general Sentiment 
ah ch pervades it is important to the mufical World, and is, I think, -in Jome 
refjeci, new 3 and althgugh I do not Jubfcribe to every one of the Writer's Opi- 
nions, yet I conceive that be is not uncvorthy of a place in your Magazine. As 
bis Letter was never intended for Publication, any Apology for Style would be 


wunecefjaty, 


Dear Sir, 
q AM favoured with your letter, 

which was brought immediately 
to me. J find your daughter is a 
forte piano player, whence I conclude 
fhe has been in the hands of fome of 
the idle taftelefs maiters of the day. 
Thefe wild fellows teach their fcholars 
upon that initrument, becaule they 
think if they do but teach them to 
gabble and chatter, they make fine 
players of them. But there is as 
much difference between fiddling and 
playing, as there is between gabbling 
and expreffive reading. No mufical 
expreflion can be produced by ham- 
mers ; it is all tub-work at the beft, 
whether forte or piano. It gives a 
thumping flaccato manner of finger- 
img, that is as ungraceful to the i 
as injurious to expreffion, and renders 
the pupils incapable of the touch of a 
harpfichord ; and with an organ, the 
nobieft of all our keyed inftruments, 
they play the veryd—1! Set a forte 
piano player down to a harpfichord, 
or a good fpinet finely in order, and 
he will expofe himfelf to a judge of 
mufical exprefion before he has plav- 
ed five bars; for he has no fine ex- 
preffion of his own, becaufe the in- 
ftrumént he has been ufed to, is in- 
capable of it, and he avoids fine ta‘te 
as he would a monfter. It affrights 
the modern fiddler. 

You fay you are fond of folemn 
mafic, and exprefs your predileétion 
for Handel’s, for that the general run 
of your daughter’s leffons feems fuch 


Lam, &e. 


A CorresPOnpDenrT. 


an empty parade of execution, that 
the afeciions of the heart gain no in- 
tereft in them. You at not have 
added this, having informed me that 
fhe is a forte piano player.—I could 
have told it you—Solemn harmony ! 
and a a forte piano? It is moft mur- 
deroufly infufferable. Mr. Handel’s 
great genius would not allow him to 
write for that trifling inftrument, and 
out of ten of his oratorios which [ 
have by me, I fcarcely find any thing 
fit for it. Such pieces as may be 
played upon it, with any degree of 
toleration, 1 have copied and fent to 
you. But thefe are all of the talka- 
tive kind (except the Dead March in 
Saul) and not the mufic you want. 
However, they are excellent leffons, 
not being mere miicellaneous har- 
mony, like the modern compofitions ; 
but jusjec, or air, fapported through 
every piece. It is régular fubjeét, or 
air only, that can improve mutfical ge- 
nius. The modern mifcellaneous 
ftuff, however grammatical, will no 
more make a mufician, than novels 
and romances form the fcholar. The 
former is taught to fiddle ; the latter 
teaches himfelf to gabble. 

As I remember you have a tolera- 
ble little fpinet, this kept in good 
order, and evenly, but tenderly pinned, 
is more fit to pra¢tice upon than a 
forte piano. ‘The fpinet or harpfi- 
chord equally lead to the proper touch 
of the organ, to which the manner of 
touching the forte piano is directly 

contrary, 
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contrary, and I believe never to be 
got over, if fixed by habit. Handel’s 
fineft airs and fongs are bearable on 
a {pinet. 
upon the fpinet one of Handel’s fineft 
fongs; for inftance, * I know that my 
Rodeetier liveth,’ and you will fee 
what vile -ftuff a forte piano will mak 
of it. ‘This trial will fufficiently 
prove to you, the truth of what I 
have afferted refpeCting the great im- 
perfection of that inftrument, and will 
foon convince you, that the way to 
the organ, is through the keys of the 
fpinet or harpfichord, and the road to 
mufical exprefficn of courle. 

[ deal fo little in modern compof- 
tions, that [ know nothing either of 
the Battle of Prague, or the Siege of 
Gibraltar ; 1 believe one (if not both) 
to be Dr. Arnold’s; if fo, as he is 
one of the beit modern compofers, 
they may be worth your buying; but 
I think the do&tor’s firte lies more in 
fongs, than other compoiitions. In 
thefe he as much excels the modern 
writers, as Handel has furpaffed him ; 


but the affected howling of the mo- 
dern: Italian, little better very often 
than that of a dog that has loft his 


after, is all the tox now. ‘The more 
affefted the modern finger is, the 
more applaufe he meets with from the 
unfeeling multitude; and for thefe 
reafons you never meet with a man 
of fine tafte and genius, at what is 
called in London the Profeffional Con- 
cert. But all the forte piano-mongers 
are there, together with the great 
tribe of hearers, who reccive initra- 
mental mufic, rather as an amufiug 
noife, than as what makes any true 
mufical impreffion on the heart. Be- 
fides, there are a great many caps 
and feathers at fuch meetings, that 
are far fuperior to mufic of any kind, 
I fancy, with the greater part of the 
company. 

You with for my recommendation 
of fuch mufic, as may be had in aé- 
tached pieces, wich I might think pro- 
per for the young lady. I know no- 
thing of thole compofers works who 
publih their daés in that maaner, It 


Let your daughter learn, 
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is a fhrewd fign of their not being 
men of any very extraordivary gtnius 
or invention. Select pieces from thofe 
1 think the moft inftructive, as well 
as the fineit compofers, are not to be 
had at the fhops, without their being 
copied at an enormous expence. The 
mutic you like, and what I fhould re- 
commend, is fuch as is now feldom 
played, and the modern teachers tell 
you it is ext of fa/Pion; but the true 
reafon is, they do not feel it, and 
therefore they cannot play it, as it 
ought to be played. indeed, none 
but perfons born with fine natural ge- 
nius wl prefer it. Without that na- 
tural gift, the compofition of the fineit 
maiters is as difgufting, as Locke 
upon the «!uman Underftanding would 
be to a perfon capable enly of com- 
prehending a novel or an idle ro- 
mance. 

{Here the writer recommends a 
catalogue of what he thinks the bett 
harptichord and organ mufic, chiefly 
of the old matters; however, among 
them he mentions Charles Wefley’s 
concertos, and adds, ] 

I cansot help making an obferva- 
tion upon this exuaordinary mufical 
character. Yeu fee he has been born 
and bred up in this wretched age of 
trifling compofers ; but notwithitand- 
ing this, his own natural genius has 
confined him to the choice of fludy- 
ing the good old matters, who wrote 
for mufical reputation, with the few 
of real genius, more than for profit, 
or to pleafe common hearers. You 
hear nothing of him in the modern 
orcheftra. He is now, I believe, 
fearcely 30 years of age, and fome 
yeats ago our monthly magazines 
teemed with very jult remarks upon 
his fine, natural mufical abtlities. 
Thus it is, that true genius wil mark 
out its own right road, and nothing 
can lead it aftray. In this wide 
world, how few are there of rhefe ! 

In the catalocue above, you are 
told what I think fome of the bet 
ccompoiitions for the organ or harpii- 
chord. ‘The laft fet, Alberti’s, are 
very elegant and lively, and may ke 
weil 
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well on the forte piano, although the 
author compoied them for the harp- 
iciord. Ail landel’s compofitions a- 
bove are proper for the harpficord, 
but chiefly for the organ, except a few 
of his overtures. However, very few 
of the compoiitions of thefe authors are 
iit for a forte piano, a misfortune at- 
tendant upon the impertinence of that 
chattering inftrument, which mui ci- 
ther {peak ina hurry, or not at all. 
] could write out for you many of 
Handel’s fineft fongs which I have by 
me, but they would be no more ex- 


prefied by a forte piano, than upos 
that very filly, clattering, mufical in- 
vention, the /iccado. 

I have been writing to you a very 
long letter, without being able to help 
you to what you want; but a cata- 
logue of fome of the beft authors can 
do you no harm, and may occafion- 
ally be of ufe to you. Poffibly both 
you and your fair daughter may be 
wedded to the forte piano: if fo, you 
muft content yourfelves with the mere 
grammatical gabble of the day,and feek 
no further after fine mufical expre/ion. 


ExTRAORDINARY INSTANCES of GRATITUDE. 


[From ‘ Watkins’ Travels into Swifferland, Italy, Sicily,’ &c.] 


Orenzo Musara, a native of 
Catania, in Sicily, was, in the 

year 1774, taken in a Maltefe fhip 
by an Algerine corfair, When the 
prize was carried into port, he was 
fold to a Turkith officer, who treated 
him with all the feverity that the un- 
feeling difpofition of a barbarian, ren- 
dered intolerant by bigotry, could 
infli®. It happened fortunately for 
the Sicilian, that his matfter’s fon 
Fezulah, (about ten years oid) be- 
came extremely fond of him; and, 
by numberlefs little offices of kindnefs, 
alleviated his flavery. Lorenzo, in 
confequence, became as much at- 
tached to the boy, as the boy was to 
him ; fo that they were feldom fepa- 
rate from each other. One day, as 
Fezulah (being then fixteen) was 
bathing in the fea, the current carried 
him off; and he certainly would have 
perifhed, had not Lorenzo plunged 
in, and faved him, at the hazard of 
his life. His affection was now 
heightened by gratitude, and he fre- 
quently interceded with his father for 
his deliverer’s emancipation, but in 
vain. Lorenzo often fighed for his 
country, and Pezulah determined that 
he fhould return there. With this 
refolution, he one night conveyed him 
07 board an Englith merchant-fhip 
that lay off Algiers ; and having em- 
braced him in tears, retired with all 
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that exquifite glow of pleafure and 
felf-approbation, which virtue feels 
in acting with gratitude and gene- 
rofity. ‘The Sicilian returned to his 
country, where he found that a rela- 
tion had bequeathed him a {mall tene- 
ment; upon which he fettled, and en- 
joyed the fweets of competency and 
repofe, rendered infinitely more grate- 
ful, than they otherwife would have 
been, by the remembrance of his paft 
flavery. At length, growing tired 
of a fedentary life, he accompanied 
his kinfman, a mafter of a veilel, to 
Genoa. On landing in the D’arfena, 
he heard a voice cry out—‘Oh, my 
friend, my Lorenzo,’ and inflantly 
found himfelf in the arms of Fezulah. 
He was at firit loft in furprife and joy ; 
but how rapid was the tranfition to 
grief, when he perceived by his chains 
that Fezulah was a flave !—He had 
been taken by a Genoefe galley on 
his voyage to Aleppo. You have 
already ieen that the ruling paflions 
of Lorenzo’s brea were generolity 
nd gratitude ; and to theie he now 

determined to facrifice every other 
confideration, Having divided his 
purie with his former companion, he 
took his leave, telling him he fhould 
be again at Genoa within two montiis. 
And fo he was. He returned to 
Sicily ; fold his little tenement, though 
to great difadvantage, and with the 
money 
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money ranfomed his friend, whom he 
feit back to his country. Fezulah 
has lately vifited Lorenzo at Catania, 
where they now are, and has not only 
repurchafed for him his eftate, but 
confiderably enriched him. 

Thefe actions might by fome, who 


have more prudence than philan- 
thropy, be deemed enthufiaftic; L 
rhutt, however, confider them.as gc - 
nuine virtue, and am only forry L 
cannot be an affociate in the friend- 


fhip of Fezulah and Loreazo. 


An Account of Le1cesTERSHIRE: With a neat and accurate 


Map of that County. 


ErcestersHire is bounded on 
the north by Nottinghamhhire ; 
on the eaft by the counties of Lincoln 
and Rutland ; on the fouth by North- 
amptonfhire ; on the fouth-welt by 
Warwickthire ; and on the north-weit 
by Derbyfhire. It extends about 
thirty-five miles from eaft to weft, 
and thirty from north to fouth. It 
contains fix hundreds, twelve market- 
towns, and 200 parifhes; and fends 
two members to parliament for the 
county, and two for Leicefter. 

The foil of this county is extremely 
healthful, and is, in general, ftrong 
and ftiff, compofed of clay and marle. 
Hence it affords great quantities of 
rich grazing land, and is peculiarly 
fitted for the culture of beans, for 
which it is proverbially noted. The 
furface is, in moft parts, varied and 
uneven. Toward the north-weft, the 
Bardon Hills rife to a confiderable 
height; and in their neighbourhood 
lies Charnwood or Charley Foreft, a 
rough and open tract. Farther to the 
north-weft, are valuable coal mines, 
which fupply the country round to a 
great diltance. The north-eaftern 
part feeds great numbers of fheep, a 
principal article of the wealth of the 
county. The Leicefterfhire fheep are 
of a very large fize, without horns, 
and clothed with thick long flakes of 
foft wool, particularly fit for the 
worfted manufaétures. Of thefe the 
Poet of the Fleece thus fpeaks : 


‘ 


Need we the level greens of Lincoln note, 

Or rich Leiceftria’s marly plains, for 
length 

Of whiteft Jocks, and magnitude of fleece: 

Peculiar, envy of the neighb’ring realms» 


The eaftern and fouth-eaftern part 
of the county is a rich grazing tract, 
which breeds numbers of large fize, 
to fupply the London and other 
markets. This: county, indeed, has 
long been famous for its large black 
hortes and horned cattle, as well as 
its fheep ; and its reputation has been 
much extended by the'great {kill and 
attention of Mr. Bakewell at Dihhley 
near Loughborough, wha has bred 
every {pecies of domeftic quadruped ta 
the utmoft perfection of form and fize. 

With refpect to manufactures, the 
éxertions of the inhabitants are con- 
fined to the ftocking trade, which is 
naturally conneéted with its chief pro- 
duét, wool, and is carried on princi- 
pally at Leicefter, the county-town. 

The principal rivers are the Avon, 
which foon leaves the county, and 
runs to Warwick ; the Soar, anciently 
the Leire, which runs north-eaft to 
Leicefter, and having recéived the 
Wreke, turns to the north-weft, and 
falls into the Trent, where. the three 
counties of Leicefter, Derby, °‘and 
Nottingham meet; the Anker, which 
runs North-wet to Atherfton, on the 
edge of Warwickfhire; and the Wel- 
land, which runs north-eaft by Har- 
borough to Stamford. 
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Some Account of the Lis of PereER TERRAIL, the Chevalier 
BaYAarp ; commonly called the Good Knight, without Fear and without 


Reproach. 


[ From the French of M. G. de Bevilie. ] 


T? E, chevalier Bayard was born 
in the year 1476. ‘The family 
name was Terrail, and Bayard the 
name of the caitle in which he was 
born. This caitle afterward became 
the poffeffion of William d’Avenfon, 
who, being defirous to rebuild and 
beautify it, ordered the chamber, in 
Which the chevalier was born, to be 
preferved intire, in refpect to his me- 
mory. 

The houfe of Terrail, which has 
been fome time extinét, held a very 
diftinguithed rank among the firft no- 
bility of Dauphiny. It was one of 
the houfes, which, in that province, 
was honoured with the namé of the 
Scarlet Nobility, by which the ancient 
nobility were diftinguifhed from thofe 
who were created by the letters patent 
of Louis XI, which, when he invaded 
Dauphiny, he difributed without dif- 
tinction to whomfoever would buy 
them. The family of Terrail was fruit- 
ful in heroes; the great great grand- 
father of the chevalier was killed at 
the feet of king John at the battle of 
Poittiers, fought agaioft the Englith 
under the prince of Wales, on Sept. 
19, 1356, in which their king was 
taken prifoner ; his great grandfather 
fell in the battle of Agincourt, under 
Charles. VI, October 25, 1415; his 

ther in that of Mont l’Hery ; 
and his father was dangeroufly wound- 
ed at Guinegate; but the military 
glory of the chevalier eclipfed that of 
all his anceftors. His inclination for 
arms difcovered itfelf very early ; and 
an anfwer which he made to his fa- 
ther, when he was no more than thir- 
teen years old, was a fufficient pre- 
fage of his future achievements ; his 
father afed him what kind of life he 
would choofe, to which he anfwered, 
« that having derived from his ancef- 
tors an illuftrions name, and the ad- 


vantage of many fhining examples of 
heroic virtue, he hoped he fhould at 
leaft be permitted to imitate them.’ 
His father burft into tears of joy, and 
replied, * May God, my dear child, 
give thee grace to do it.’ The next 
day, he fent to the bifhop of Greno- 
ble, his brother-in-law, requefting that 
he would come to him, and when he 
came, he engaged him to prefent 
Bayard to the duke of Savoy, in the 
quality of his page. His clothes and 
equipage were got ready in one day. 
He mounted a horfe, which having 
never before felt a fpur, gave three 
or four fprings, which greatly alarmed 
the company; but the young hero, 
without being at all difconcerted, fet- 
tled himfelf on the faddle, and re- 
peated the difcipline of his heel till 
his fteed became quiet, and fubmitted 
to his direétion. ‘The parting of the 
father and mother with the fon was 
affectirtg, and it is a lively picture of 
that noble fimplicity of manners, from 
which we have fo much degenerated, 
by the falfe refinements of an effemi- 
nate Bas pores His mother recom- 
mended to him three things ; the firft 
was, to fear, to love, and to ferve 
God; the fecond, to be genile and 
courteous to the nobility, without 
pride or haughtinefs to any ; and. the 
third was, to be generous and charita- 
ble to the poor and neceffitous : < for,” 
faid the, ‘ to give for the love of God 
never made any man-poor.’ Bayard 
promifed to follow.thefe good precepts, 
of which his whole life was an ex- 
ample; he had a fenfe of religion, 
which led him to fulfil all the duties 
it enjoins with the moft exemplary 
punctuality and zeal; neither his 
youth, nor the tumult and hurry of a 
military life, nor the diffolute com- 
pany into which he naturally fell, nor 
even the failings from which he was 

him- 
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himfelf not exempt, could ever ex- 
tinguith in his breaft the love of God, 
or the defire of ferving him. Bayard 
sontinued about fix months in the fer- 
vice of the duke of Savoy, who then 
preferted him to Charles VIII, who 
fent him to the count de Ligny, of 
the imperial houfe ef Luxembourg, 
that he might be brought up in his 
family. At the age of ieventeen, he 
carried away all the honour of a 
tournament, which the lord of Vau- 
drey held in the city of Lyons. In 
1494, Charles VIiI refolved to affert 
his nght to the crown of Naples: he 
therefore pafied into Italy at the head 
of a numerous army, confifting of the 
prime nobility of his kingdom. So 
great an expedition was never fitted 
out with fo much fpeed and {plen- 
dour. ‘The conqaeit was almoit as 
foon loit as gained. Charles, as he 
was returning to France with lefs than 
10,000 men, was attacked near For- 
noue, by an army of fix times the 
number. Upon this occafion, he be- 
haved with the greateft intrepidity, and 
gained a complete victory. On this 
memorable day, Bayard diftinguifhed 
himfelf in an extraordinary manner ; 
he took a ftandard from a party of 
fifty men, and prefented it to the kirg, 
who rewarded him with a prefent of 
sco crowns. Soon after Charles VIII 
was fucceeded by Louis XII, Bayard 
followed the new king to the war, 
which broke out in Italy, and was at 
the head of the moft dangerous enter- 
prizes. He undertook, fingly and a- 
lone, to defend a bridge over the 
Garillon againft 200 Spanith cava- 
liers; and he actually did faftain their 
whole force till the French troops 
came up to his affiftance. Another 
time, with a party of no more than 
thirty-fix men, he ftopped the whole 
Swi's army near Pavia. Moft of the 
advantages — by the French, in 
the courfe of this war, were owing to 
his valour; and it was by thefe achieve- 
ments that he obtained the name of 
the Good Knight, without fear, and 
without reproach ; a diftinétion, which 
did him the more honour, as it was 
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never pofleffed by any other, and as 
he acquired it at a time when the 
military honour of France was at its 
height ; in the time of the Nemours, 
the Lautrecs, Tremouilles, Chaban- 
nes, Louis d’Ars, d’Alegres, and th¢ 
Trivulles ; but he feemed even to 
furpafs himfelf in the battle of Ba- 
rennes, which was planned and con- 
duéted by him alone. The confi- 
dence with which he infpired the 
troops, and the love which they had 
for him, were not merely the effects 
of his courage; they knew that his 
prudence was not inferior to his va- 
lour, and that he never would expofe 
them wantonly or rathiy ; he was ber 
fide fo difinterefted, that he Seft the 
bounty wholly to others, without ré- 
ferving any part for himfelf. One 
day, when he had taken 15,000 da- 
cats of gold from the Spaniards, he 
gave halt of them to captain Terdicu, 
and diftributed the reft among the 
foldiers who accompanied him in the 
expedition. With the fame noble 
generofity he divided 2400 ounces of 
filver plate, which he received as a 
prefent from count de Ligny, among 
his friends and followers. Having 
defeated Audre, the Venetian general, 
he took Briffe, and a lady of that 
city prefented him with 25<¢0 piftoles, 
to preferve her houfe from being pil- 
laged ; he divided them into three 
parts, 1000 of them he gave to each 
of the two daughters of that lady to 
help, as he faid, to marry them, and 
the 500 which remained he caufed to 
be diftributed among the poor mun- 
neries, that had fuffered moft in the 
pillage of the place. In this lady’s 
houfe he lodged, till he recovered of a 
dangerous wound which he received 
in the aétion, Bayard, in his progreis 
to miljtary command, paffed through 
all the fubordinate ftations ; and if he 
did not arrive at the firft military dig- 
nity in France, he was univerfally 
thought to deferve it. And, after all, 


the title of marfhal of France was an 
honour which he would have pofie‘ied 
in common with many others; but to 
arm his king as a knight, Was a per- 
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fonal and peculiar honour, which no 
other could ever boaft. Francis I, 
who was himfelf one of the, braveti 
men of his time, determined, after his 
vitory of Masignan, in 1515, .to 
receive the honcur of knighthood from 
the hands of Bayard:— Bayard mo- 
delily reprefented to his majetly, that 
fo high an. honour belonged only to 
princes of the blood. . But the king 
replied in a pofitive tone, ‘ My friend 
Bayard, Iwill this day be, made a 
knight by your hands.’ ‘It is then my 
dury,’ faid Bayard, ‘ to obey ;’ and 
taking his fword, he faid, ¢ Sire, au- 
tant vaille que fi c’etoit Roland ou 
Oliver—may it avail as much as if 
it was Roland or Oliver.’ Roland and 
Oliver were two heroes, of whom 
many fabulous achievements have been 
related in books of chivalry. Roland 
was related to Charlemagne, and Oli- 
ver was cdnilable of France above 
400 years ago. When the ceremony 
was over, Bayard addrefled his fword 
with an ardour which the occafion 
had infpired : ‘ How happy art thou,’ 
faid he, ‘ to have knighted fo virtuous 
and fo mighty a prince! certainly, 
my good {word, thou ihalt hereafter 

e gilt, laid up as a facred relique, 
and honoured above all others; nor 
will I myfelf ever draw thee, from this 
time, except againft Turks, Saracens, 
ec” Moors. He then Jeaped twice from 
the ground, in an ecfiacy of joy, and 
rettrned the fword into the {cabbard. 
This fword has been loft, Charles 
Emmanuel, duke of Savoy, having 
applied for it to the heirs of Bayard, 
without being able to procure it. 
Bayard alfo made an expedition into 
Piedmont, where he took Profper 
Coilonnes prifoner. Chabannes, who 
was marfhal of France, and Humber- 
court and d’Aubigny, two general 
officers, all much fuperior to Bayard, 
gave up the honour of conducting the 
expecition to him, and ferved in it 
undér his orders. The defence of 
Mezieres completed ‘he military re~ 
putation of this extraordinary man. 
‘This place was far from being ina 
condition to fuilain a fiege, and it had 
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been refolved in a council of war ta 
burnmit, and ruin the adjacent coun- 
try, that the enemy might find neither 
fhelter nor febfiftence. Eut Bayard 
oppofed this refolution, and told the 
king, that no place was weak which 
had honeft men to defend it: he then 
offered to underteke its defence, and 
engaged to give a good account of it. 
Fils propofal was accepted, and he 
went, immediately and locked himfelf 
up in the town. Two days after le 
had entered it, the count de Nafiau 
and captain de Sickengen inveited the 
place with 40,000 men. Bayard fo 
animated his foldiers, fowed fuch difs 
fention between the two generals. who 
betieged him, ard fo etiettually de- 
feated all the attempts of the Impe- 
rialills, that in three weeks he obliged 
them to rarfe the fiege, with the lofs 
of many men, and without once mak- 
ing theafiault. All France now rang 
with the praifes of Bayard; the king 
received him at Fervagues, with ca- 
refles and encomiums of the moft ex- 
traordinary kind ; he made him a 
knight of his own order, and gave 
him, by way of diftinction, a company 
of 100 men armed in chief, which 
was f{carce ever given but to princes 
of the blood. In 1523, Bayard fol- 
lowed admiral Bonnivet into Italy, 
and ia a defeat which the French fuf- 
fered near Rebec, in April 1524, he 
received a mufket-fhot in the reins, 
which broke the fpinal bone. The 
moment he was ftruck, he cried out, 
« Jefus! ah! my God, I am a dead 
man.’ He then kiffed the guard of his 
f{word, which had the figure of a crofs, 
recommended himfelf to God with 
great contrition, and uttered fome 
prayers with a loud voice ; he then or- 
dered them to lay him under a tree, 
with his face toward the enemy, and 
to fupport his head by placing a ftone 
under it, which he faw lying upon the 
ground: * Having never yet turned 
my back upon’ an enemy,’ faid he, 
* | will not begin the laft day of my 
life.” He detired the feigneur d’Alegre 
to tell the king, that. he fhould dic 
contented, becaule’he died in his fer- 
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vice, and that he regretted nothing, 
bat that with his life he fhould lofe the 
power of ferving him longer. He 
then made his miiitary teitament, and 
confeifed himfelf to bis gentleman, 
there being no prieft then at hand ; 
though lie afterward repeated his con- 
feffion to a friar, that was brought to 
him by the marquis de Pefquaire. 
When the conitable Charles de Bour- 
bon, who purfued the French army 
after the defeat, came up to the fpot 
where Bayard was dying, he expreiied 
his concern to fee him in that con- 
dition. ¢ Alas, captain Bayard,’ faid 
ke, ‘ how forry am I to fee you thus! 
I have always loved you, and honour- 
ed you for your wifdom and prowefs, 
and j now fincerely pity your misfor- 
tune.’ ‘Sir,’ fxid Bayard, ¢ I thank 
you, but there is no reafon why you 
fhould pity me, who die like an honeit 
man in the fervice of my king, though 
there is great reafon to pity you, who 
are carrying arms againit your prince, 
your country, and your oath.’ ‘The 
conitable, far from taking offence at 
the freedom of Bayard’s addrefs, en- 
deavoured to juftify himfelf by mo- 
tives arifing from his difgrace: but 
Bayard exhorted him with a feeble 
and faltering voice, to reconcile him- 
felf to his fovereign, and quit the 
part which he had unjuitly and pre- 


cipitately taken, in obedience to the 
dictates of his paffion, Juit at this time, 
the marquis de Pefquaire came up, 
and gave him every poilible teftimony 
of afiection and efteem. Bayard very 
foon afterward expired, being only 
forty-eight years of age. His body 
was carried into France, and as it 
paffed through Piedmont, the duke 
of Savoy received it with the fame 
honours that he would hare paid to 
a prince of his blood. The bithop, 
the clergy, the parliament, the cham- 
ber of accounts, the nobility, and the 
citizens of Grenoble, preceded the 

ody, and conduéted it to the cathe- 
dral, where the next day they aflifted 
at the funeral fervice, with all the ap- 
paratus due to fovereign princes, and, 
according to an hifforian, ‘ non du- 
cali, fed regio apparatu.’? The grief 
of Francis 1, was the mo‘ faitering 
eulogium that could be given. Tins 
prince, when hewas prifoner at Pavia, 
faid to feigneur de Montchenu, who 
followed him into Spain, ‘ If Bayard, 
who had fo much experience and 
courage, had been alive, and with 
me, my affairs would have taken a 
more favourable turn: I thould have 
aéted by his advice; his preferice 


would have been worth that of a’ 


hundred other commanders. 
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Arrer the fultan’s fupper, con- 
tinued Bathilda, the frightful Kiflir- 
Aga, came with two of his blacks ; 
and throwing himfelf proftrate at my 
feet, informed me that the fultan was 
waiting for me. 

Perfumed, and clad as lightly, and 
as elegantly as our old Kadunes, the 
governeiles of the feraglio, had thought 
proper, I was conducted by the blacks 
to Mahomet’s chamber. He was a- 
bed; but there were lighis in the 
apartment. He beckoned to me to 
approach, and inftantly the blacks 
etired, 


I was now allalone with the matter 
of my l:fe—You are alarmed, la- 
dies; but pray difmifs all apprehen-: 


fions ; my refolution was either to die 


or to efcape. 


Attentive to the leffon that had 


been given me, I bowed, and ap- 
proached with a timidair. He_no- 
ticcd my pallid countenance and falter- 
ing fteps. Come, my white rofe, faid 
he, to encourage me; come, and the 


fire of my love fhall foon reiiore the: 


ruddinefs of your complexion. I ad- 


vanced; and bowing again, accord- 


ing to cultom, at the foot of the bed, 
before 
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before I got into it, I availed myfelf 
of my talent for imitating a cat, and 
mewed in the fofteft tone poflible. _ 

A cat! cried the fultan, leaping 
out of bed in a fright; a cat in my 
apartment! He rang his bell, and fell 
upon his fofa in a fivoon. 

The found of his bell alarmed the 
whole feraglio. The eunuchs trem- 
bled: they all fwore by Mahomet 
that it was impoflible for a cat to find 
its way into the apartment: and the 
fultana Valida, as foon as her fon re- 
covered his fenfes, endeavoured to 
perfuade him that his fear was ill- 
founded. What, mother! faid he, 
with marks of impatience, will you 
ever believe me to be no better than 
a fanciful child? Ceafe your endea- 
yours to excufe the negligence of my 
flaves. It wasacat, itell you! and 
Emira is my witne(s ; the heard it as 
wellasI. I affirmed that I abjolutely 
heard a cat; and fear having de- 
ceived his fenfes, as is often the cafe, 
he added, that he had feen jt run 
away, and make its efcape when the 
door was opened. 

The agitation which he was ftill in, 
and which lafted all night, required 
repofe. I was therefore carried back 
to my cell; and I there faid a thou- 
fand tender things to my good angel, 
thanking him over and over again for 
the advice he had given me. 

The next day, at tea, I was ex- 
pofed to the raillery of my frolickfome 
companions; but I let them make 
themfelves merry at my expence, and 
concealed my joy under a look of hu- 
mility and confufion; flattering my- 
felf that this adventure having put the 
fultan out of humour, I fhould no 
longer engage his attention. 

r flattered myfelf in vain. He was 
defirous of doing away what he called 
my difgrace; and on the approach of 
evening fent for me to the faloon of 
his pleafures. In this faloon, ftrewed 
with flowers, and redolent of the 
fweeteft perfumes, I found him half- 
reclined upon a fofa of gold brocade. 
This. time, indeed, he was gallant. 
He took the trouble of rifing to meet 
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me; deigned to fmile; and taking 
me by the hand, conducted me to the 
fofa. 

There, carelefsly recumbent on 
cufhions, and with his head inclined 
toward me, he began by faying he 
felt himfelf obliged to me for the ten- 
der concern I had taken in his accie 
dent ; told me that he was enchanted 
at finding I had a feeling heart; and 
afked me if I really loved him. As 
I was mute, he took my filence- for 
confeffion.—Lift up your eyes, then, 
faid he; and let thofe eyes at leaft 
anfwer me. ‘Then looking at me 
himfelf, as if he could have eaten me, 
he drew me toward him, and was go- 
ing to infold me in his arms ;. when 
all on a fudden I faw him tremble. 
My lord, faid I, what is the matter? 
He remained for a moment penfive 
and motionlefs. It is one! cried he, 
immediately after; it certainly is one! 
—What do you mean? faid 1.—A 
moufe! faid he. It is under thefe 
cufhions ; and was {cratching clofe to 
my ear. No doubt it is the fame that 
the cat was on the watch for yefler- 
day, I feigned a defire to tranquillize 
him; while he made an excufe for his 
weaknefs; and either out of com- 
— or from confufion, feated 

imfelf again by my fide. But foon 

after the moufe began fcratching more 
loudly than before. Then, indeed, 
his courage failed him: he rufhed 
precipitately out of the faloon, as if 
it had been on fire, and fought the 
deepeft recefs of an adjoining clofet. 

l rang; his attendants came; and 
the fultana-mother came with them, 
They found me alone, and trembling ; 
and with the moft natural air it was 
poffible for me to aflume, I related 
what had juft happened to the fultan. 
His mother, uneafy and concerned, 
rapped at the clofet-door, and at laft 
obtained admiffion. I went in with 
her; and, in compliance with her 
example, endeavoured to calm the 
agitation that had feized the fultan’s 
mind; but he was too much taken 
up with the moufe to pay any atten- 
tion to me. 

They 









“They were very ftupid, faid So- 
phia, interrupting her, not to divine 
that you had been the cat, and that 
you were the moufe!—Juft fo, faid 
Bathilda; but it is always the moft 
fimple idea that is the leait attended 
to; and, befides, was it fo eafy to 
imagine that a young flave would 
venture to play the fultan fuch a trick; 
and that it was nothing but my fingers 
that had fcratched the fofa? Do you 
know, ladies, that my life was at 
ftake, and that I fhould have been 
whipped to death if the fultan had dif- 
covered my deception? I was very 
much afraid ; for the fultana-mother, 
thinking it fingular that the fame ac- 
cident fhould happen twice, pretifely 
at the very hour, nay, at the very 
minute, when I was with the {ultan, 
fufpected fome artifice. —This is not 
natural, faid fhe ; and if my fon him- 
felf had not feen the cat—I faw it 
with my own eyes, cried he, ; yes, I 
faw it run away; and, what is more, 
I perceived the fmell of a moufe. 
Thefe words impofed filence on the 
fultana, and I was again fent away’; 
for the fultan was no longer difpofed 
for a téte-a-téte. I was not, how- 
ever, yet out of danger. I was be- 
come the talk of the whole feraglio. 
The fultana’s reflection furnifhed mat- 
ter of difcourfe for our talkative go- 
vernefles; and the Kadan-Kahia, in 
particular, revolving the bufinefs in 
her head, was continually repeating; 
The fultana is in the right. Twice 
running, in the very nick of time !— 
No, this is not natural. At length 
an old Kadune thought fhe had un- 
ravelled the myftery. I have re- 
marked, {aid fhe, to the Kadan-Kahia, 
that this young flave is not happy 
here; fhe is fad and penfive; and 
fometimes fhe weeps ; I even fufpec 
her of being a Chriftian at heart: 
now thefe people deal in forcery ; and 
I do think the employs it tomake you 
uneafy. I have taken from her, un- 
perceived, the little book you fee 
here: it muft be written in diabolical 
characters ; for I, who underftand the 
Arabic, Turkifh, and Perfian Ian- 
guages, cannot read a fingle word. 
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There are, no doubt, fome words in 
it that allure cats and mice. It was 
a volume of the Arabian Nights En- 
tertainments, in French, which I kept 
concealed, but which the duenna had 
laid her hands upon. This book was 
carefully infpected; and, as nobody 
could decypher it, was carried to the 
faltana-mother, who went in great 
hafte to communicate the difcovery to 
the fultan. 

Oh! Oh! fufpicions! faid he; I 
never liften to them ; nor will I keep 
any but women that love ine. If this 
girl be dull and ill-tempered, you 
have nothing to do but to fend her 
away. I recollect, continued he, that 
the young Perfian prince, to whom 
I have given my palace at Adrianople 
as an afylum, has afked me for fome 
means of amufement. Send the young 
flave thither: however cold and 
gloomy, fhe may be good enough for 
him. With this flattering eulogium 
I was difmifled, and conducted, ftill 
innocent, to the feraglio of the youth- 
ful Abbas. 

I confefs it was lefs eafy to efcape 
from his hands; for he was afraid of 
nothing. He was lively and tender, 
and thought me very pretty. But 
when he faw me weep, he was affected 
by my tears. He began by requeft- 
ing a recital of my misfortunes; nor 
did J hide any thing from him but my 
contrivance to get away from the ful- 
tan. I was born free, faid I, con- 
cluding my narrative. I am a Chrif- 
tian; and, according to our law, a 
woman can have but one hufband. By 
violence you may do with me what 
you pleafe ; but I have too much pride 
to furvive my fhamé; and in dying, 
I fhould perhaps leave in your heart 
the eternal regret of having opprefied 
my weaknefs. 

I! cried he; I anoppreffor! Ah! 
do you not know that I am opprefled 
myfelf? He then told me, that this 
Turkoman, this Nadir, the fame for 
whom my future hufband was then 
making matelotes, had robbed him of 
his throne ; and that it was to reftore 
it to him that the fultan was making 
war upon the ufurper. I thould de- 
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ferve my misfortune, added he, if I 
took advantage of yours. It would 
be mott agreeable to me, I confefs, to 
pofiels, in my exile, fuch a lovely 
woman as you ; but whatever is not 
jait or generous will never be poilible 
for me. The fultan has been fo good 
as to give you tome; and I am go- 
ing to entreat his permiflion to fend 
you back, or to fet you at liberty.— 
Oh! no, for heaven’s fake, faid I, 
interrupting him, afk him nothing: I 
have no inclination to fa'l again into 
his hands.—It is neceflary for you 
then, faid he, to flay- at-lezft fome 
time here, and to appear to be on a 
good footing with me; for if he 
fhould hear that I difmiffed you as 
foon 2s I received ycu, he would have 
reafon to think that I difdain his pre- 
fents. If, in three months, I do not 
perfuade you that our ‘manners have 
alfo their advantages, and that the 
law we follow is duficiently pure to 
render a Perfian virtuous, I give you 
my word that you fhall be free to leave 
me. 


Ah! ’tis here, ladies, that I re- 


turn thanks to my good angel; for it 


was he that was my fupport. The 
young Perfian was handfome, amia- 
ble, and affectionate ; he thought of 
noting but me; and as foon as we 
were together, he forgot his misfor- 
tunes. If ever I am king, he ufed to 
fay, and Emira will confent to fhare 
my fate, fhe fhall have nothing but 
flaves, and never a rival; I fwear it 
by Mahomet. 

It was this name of Mahomet that 
fpoiled all; and after my young lover 
had fpoken to me with eyes, a voice, 
and an expreflion of countenance ca- 
pable of foftening 2 heart harder than 
marble, my good angel was there, 
and {faid to me in a whifper; this 
Mahomet was an impoitor; take care 
how you believe him; recolleé that 
under his law all the women are flaves; 
and that among the Chrilftians, the 
humblett cottage is better than the 
moft magnificent palace among the 
Murfulmans. 

The young ine however, grew 
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every day more in love, and more 
prefling. His eyes loft that timid 
foftnefs which had at firft tranquil- 
lized me: fometimes they fparkled 
with fire ; and then [ faw theat fwim- 
ming in tears, whenever I hinted at 
the moment of our feparation. No, 
never, I believe, would he have had 
the courage to part with me. And IJ, 
can | tell-to what I might have been 
brought by his grief.and defpair! I 
am {fo good-natured! and he was fo 
interefting in his misfortunes! Put 
one night he was carried off from 
Adrianople, and {hut up ina tower } 
Good young man! I wept for him ! 
and I fhallnever forget him. I heard 
afterward that his confinement was 
the principal claufe of the treaty of 
peace that Nadir had concluded with 
the fultan. : 

The feraglio of Adrianople was 
ftripped of us furniture. I was one 
of the flaves that was taken out of it ; 
and from Trebizonde,where I was fold, 
the Syrian who bought me made me 
fet off with him for Aleppo. There 
it. was that my dear Andrew faw me 
with grief delivered up to an old li- 
bertine of a Cypriot, frightfully ugly, 
and as peevifh as the devil. 

In the thip on board which I em- 
barked with this deteftable matter, I 
foon perceived that he wanted to be 
on very familiar terms with me: I 
took it ill; my cold manner irritated 
him ; but he kept within bounds, the 
witneffes, under whofe obfervation we 
were, making him reprefs his petu- 
lance. 

He grew bolder when we had land- 
ed at Salamis, the place of his refi- 
dence. Come, faid he, follow me, 
for it is time that I fhould be obeyed. 
I wept and obeyed; and he led me 
trembling to a folitary pavilion at 
the bottom of his garden, where | 
was fhut up, under the care of an old 
flave ftill more ill-natured than his 
matter. I will not tire your expecta- 
tion, faid he, in aninfulting manner ; 
but will wait upon you as foon as I 
have taken a turn about my houfe. 
We will fap together: and [ hope, 
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my dear girl, that you will allow me 
to foften your rigour. 

Thewindows of the pavilion looked 
into the garden ; theve was an iron 
grate betore them; and the ilave, 
who kept me under lock and key, 
was deaf to my complaints. My 
good angel himfelf feemed to have 
abandoned me; but my fortitude itil 
remained. However, to confels tie 
truth, I could not help thinking for a 
moment of the feraglio of Adrianople, 
and fighed at the idea being no longer 
in the power of the youthiul Abbas. 
He, at leat, never offered violence 
to my weaknefs; and Andrew him- 
felf allows that my regret was at that 
moment pardonable. 

The night came ; and the creaking 
of bolts announced the old villain’s ar- 
rival. He came ia, and ‘hut the 
door. Hark’ee, my dear, faid he, 
cruelty is no longer in feafon. I do 
not mean it as a reproach; but you 
coft me a thoufand fequins, and I am 
determined to have a little love for 
my money. 

He had a dagger in his girdle; and 
the wretch pointed it out to my ob- 
fervation with his eyes. 1 faw then 
that nothing remained, but to die, to 
yield to his defires, or to firangle him. 
I did not hefitate, and was ftanding 
on my defence ; when, on a fudden, 
a fhrill voice was heard under the 
windows, Open the door, you vil- 
lain? faid this voice to the flave; or, 
you fhall die this inftant. On hear- 
ing this, the Cypriot ftarted and 
turned pale. Ah! faid he, trembling, 
tis my wife! Weare betrayed! She 
came in before he had time to get out 
of her way. 

What! you old rogue, faid fhe, 
you muft have young flaves, mutt 
you; and that’s the reafon you left 
me fo haitily after fix months abfence, 
without giving me the leaft mark of 
affection! Infamous libertine, you do 
not deferve fo gentle and fo tender a 
wife as I, While pronouncing thefe 
words, her eyes were flarting out of 
her head; and her hand, holding a 
knife, threatened his breait. 
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Wife, faid he, be quiet. I have 
done nothing to deferve your angers 
You ought rather to praife my virtue. 
The flave will tel! you fo herfelf Ef 
have not availed myfelf of my rights. 
—Of your rights, you wretch!— 
Yes, certainly, of my rights; I 
might, if I had pleafed; the prophet 
fays fo himfelf.—'The prophet may 
fay what he pleafes, but [ know what 
I know ; and it is not to folks like 
you that he allows more than one wife. 
Come, fair maid, follow me, you 
fhall be under my protection. Yes, 
yes, L’ll give you flaves of eighteen 
years of age, with a, vengeance. 

Madam, faid I, while fhe was lead- 
ing me acrofs the garden, I admire 
the noble firmnefs with which you 
keep your hufband to his duty.—’Tis 
the only way, faid the, to make them - 
love us. ‘hey are bold when we are 
weak; but they are weak, in their 
turn, when we ceale to be timid; and 
with good management we eafily bring 
them to reafon.—And are you not 
afraid, faid I, left, in his violence... .. 
—He, in his violence! Why, don’t 
you fee that he trembies in my pre- 
fence? I am the Cadi’s niece. lam 
not the prouder, however, on that 
account; and though J fay it, Iam 
complaifance itfelf: my hufband makes 
me do what he pleafes when he goes 
the right way about it. But, in re- 
turn, [ am determined that he fhall 
love me, and that he fhall love me 
alone ; for he has promifed it; and 
if he fails in his duty, 1 know what is 
mine: fo you need not be afraid of 
his daring to difturb your fleep. He 
fall ftay by me, and you may reft in 
peace. : 

And indeed, I paffed the night very 
peaceably. The next morning, fhe 
infifted upon his felling me immedi- 
ately, and in her prefence. He obey. 
ed, without aword. Now, faid the, 
taking him by the beard, my dear 
little hufband, let us make peace ; for 
I am all good-ndture, and will con- 
fent to forget what is palt. 

I thould have laughed at this ad- 
venture, if it had fet me at L:berty ; 

Dd bat 
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but I had fallen into the hands of a 
Barbary corfair, who was in the Le- 
vant, taking in a cargo of women for 
Egypt. Ah! now, indeed, my poor 
Andrew, what was going to become 
of your Bathilda? 

The Algerine, after having put us 
on board, thought no more about us. 
He was entirely taken up with the 
working of the fhip; for we were no 
more, in his eyes, than a flock of 
fheep: but a feraglio awaited us at 
Grand Cairo; and the cruel wind 
was hur ying us thither with {welling 
fails. It had been all over with me, 
if a Maltefe galley had not taken the 
Alrican fhip. We were fifteen in 
number 4 and the oldef was not more 
than twenty. You may eafily con- 
ceive the joy of the French knights 
at winning from the Infidels fo rich a 
prize. 

I cannot fay what was the fate of 
my companions. | fell to the lot of 
a chevalier de Lancy, the handfomeft 
of the Maltefe. 

The galley fteered toward Mar- 
feilles; and, during the voyage, I 
related my adventures to this danger- 
ous knight. I told him how I had 
been guarded till that time by my 
good angel.—Who fhould know that 
better than I? faid he, with a fmile. 
It is I who am that good angel, and 
who now make myfelf vifible to ob- 
tain my reward for all I have done 
for you. I anfwered, that my good 
angel had hitherto been difintereited ; 
and that I hoped he would ever re- 
main fo. 

But while I was relating to him the 
misfortunes of the young Sophy, he 
had noticed my emotion, and feen the 
tears in my eyes; and when he had 
given me to underftand that there was 
no hope of deliverance for that amia- 
ble prince, he had heard me heave a 
deep and forrowful figh. ‘This mark 
of fenfibility he took for a proof of 
weaknefs ; and endeavoured to avail 
himielf of it. Letus be fincere, faid 
ke. If the yourtg Sophy had been a 





Chriftian, you would have loved him, 
would you not?—If he had been a 
Chriftian, faid I, he would have 
married me ; and I fhould have loved 
my hufband.—As to marrying you, 
faid he, that’s out of my power : this 
little crofs* forbids me. But I will 
undertake to love you; and promife 
you I will acquit myfelf at leaft as 
well as a Sophy. 

Sir, faid 1, may I take the liberty 
of aking you, whofe is the hair that [ 
fee inclofed in that pretty cryftal heart 
which hangs at your bofom by a rofe- 
coloured ribbon? (I fhould have told 
you that the weather was intenfely hot 
at fea ; and that the knight, to breathe 
more freely, was rather negligently 
dreffed.) 

You afk me a fecret, faid he, which 
I am not at liberty to reveal.—I think 
I can divine it, faid I. This hair is 
a pledge of love and fidelity ; and in 
all probability you gave the like in 
exchange.—’Tis true, anfwered he, 
colouring. —Well, fir, look at me, 
and fee whether it be worth your 
while, on my account, to be guilty 
of infidelity and perjury toward her 
whofe heart depends upon your faith. 
The knight cait down his eves. In 
my youthful reading, added +I, no- 
thing entertained me more than the 
hiftory of Malta; and in the charac- 
ter of the knights I thought I difco- 
vered as much generofity as franknefs 
and valour. Be like them, as true as 
you are amiable; and do notdeny me 
the obligation of being indebted to 
you for my innocence. In regard to 
my liberty, which I owe to you like- 
wife, but which I do not hold equally 
dear, difpofe of it as you pleafe, and 
offer it as an homage to her to whom 
you have engaged your own. I con- 
fent to employ my whole life in her 
fervice. You fhall fayto her; I de- 
livered this girl from flavery: I re- 
{pected her virtue and her misfor- 
tunes; and fhe thinks it her duty to 
devote her life in return for my fa- 
vours. Now,as fhe cannot be mine, 


* The crofs worn by the Knights of Malta at their button-hole. . 


I fhould 
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Z fhould with fhe might be yours. Is 
it not true, fir, that this will be mak- 
ing the moft noble, and at the fame 
time the moft agreeable, ufe of the 
rights you have acquired over me? 

He was enchanted with this advice ; 
and in proportion as he had before 
been embarraffed, did he now become 
fatisied with himfelf. By this I 
learned, that a honeft heart is never 
at eafe while harbouring a thought 
that is not fo.—No, {aid the young 
waterman, a bad intention in the 
mind is like a thorn in the finger: 
we have the fever until we get it out. 

We arrived at Marfeilles, and foon 
after at Paris. A letter of recom- 
mendation to the countefs of M****, 
the pretteft widow in the world, had 

receded me; and, onthe faith of the 
iota, I was received with kindnefs. 
But at Paris I thought of nothing but 
the vicinity of Befons; and I ma- 
naged fo well, that one fine day I 
perfuaded my miftrefs and her knight 
to make an excurfion to that part of 
the banks of the Seine which was faid 
to be delightful. I found my Andrew 
there. There he is, faid I, on fee- 
ing him; there is the man for whom 
I am dettined by heaven. He is faith- 
ful to the appointment he gave me 
upon the market-place at Aleppo. At 
the fame inftant | perceived my fa- 
ther. Ah! then, indeed, I loft my 
recollection, my fenfes, every thing ; 
Andrew nimfelf was forgotten. 1 faw 
nothing but my father; I fainted 
away in his arms; and when I opened 
my eyes again, I beheld him on his 
knees, watering my bofom with his 
tears. It was that gentle dew that 
had juft revived me. Andrew, as 
you may well fuppofe, could not con- 
tain himfelf for joy. Well, cried he, 
leaping and dancing ; well, is not this 
what I promifed you? There fhe ic! 
—Yes, faid !, there fhe is, fuch as 
fhe was when heaven ordained her 
birth; and fuch as fhe was in her fa- 
ther’s arms when he was torn from 
her embrace. I have gone through 
{ome dangers, but without ftain ; and 
heaven, that faved my life, is my 


2it 


witnefs, that I would have parted 
with my life fooner than with my ho- 
nour. 

The knight and my miftrefs knew 
not what to make of all this: they 
thought they were inadream. But 
when we were a little recovered fiom 
our firft emotion, we related to them 
very nearly what you, ladies, were 
fo good as to defire to hear; and they 
faw plainly that, with the affiftance of 
my good angel, it was very natural 
for me to find my father and my faith- 
ful Andrew in the cottage of Befons. 
The latter took the liberty of offer- 
ing them a matelote ; and we fupped 
ail together. Our happinefs feemed 
to make them as happy as ourfelves ; 
and from that moment my amiable 
and generous deliverer reftored me to 
my father, to difpofe of me as he 
might think fit. But I infifted upon 
accompanying my miltrefs on her re- 
turn; nor was it till the next day that 
I revifited the cottage. I found my 


Andrew there, full of love and ardour. 
My gratitude would not permit me 
to let him languish in tedious ex- 
pectation. 


The countefs and the knight con- 
defcended to be prefent at my mar- 
riage. The latter, as a reward for my 
deliverance, infifted, that the wedding- 
dinner fhould be at his expence ; and 
the former had the goodnefs to pio- 
vide my wedding-clothes, which I 
referve for my daughter, 

They would have wifhed my father 
to return to the kingdom of Kazan, 
and reclaim his pofleffions. But the 
value of efiates in that country refides 
in the men that cultivate them: and 
where were we to find thofe that we 
had left there? Befides, Andrew 
thought himf If fufficiently rich with 
his boat and nets: my father, like 
him, found that he was in want of 
nothing ; and I thought fo too. We 
would no longer tempt the caprices 
of fortune; and, fatisfied with the 
obfcure repofe fhe had granted us, 
we afked for nothing more. 

The good Lucas, who had felt a 
return of friendthip for his nephew, 

Ddz2 left 
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left him his property at his death. 
Ve do not touch it: it will be the 

Portion of 55, and a re- 
fource for fach of our chi iidbes as may 
find tnemiclves expofed to want. 
You e: the n, to have a great 
many ? iaid Sophia. —Yes, if it p pleate 
God, anfwered Andrew. His provi- 
denee has t are of us, and will 
take care of our child: en. 

Well, ladies, was I in the right, 
faid i, to my two fair companions, 
in faying that happiuefs might dwell 
beneath ‘this humble roof ?— Yes, faid 
they, this is happincis certainly, if 


THE BRIT 


cur daugt ht 


pe chy. 


~ b> 
Taken 


‘ - a 
joy irom defert 
fades, 
‘owl, 


Where pi untam’. dy t} ve fav age tré iN 


in yellow pride 


the Sittin ches 


’ 


impaign 


{preads 

ride 
he lucid fream, while Commerce leads 
‘Through peopied towns and jaughing 


mieads 5 
Than turns the 

woe, 
Where ceafelefs tears of anguith flow ; 
Where Anarchy’s infatiate brood, 
‘Their horrid footfteps mark with blood, 
To fhores where temperate Freedom 

reigns, 
Where Peace and Order blefs the plains, 

Where men the fovereign of their choice 


of 


mind from fcenes 


exult in 


Yet Albion ne'er with felfith aim 

To her own race her care cor fines, 

facred gift » 
golden hacnet F redom fhines. 
Sad poh from his native fhore, 
The wretched exile A 
Feels Pity’s tenient hand affuagé 
The wounds of Faéiion’s cruel rage ; 
Her laws, to atkprotective yield 
Security's impartial jhield ; 
5 


watted o'er 
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ever theré were any in the world, 
But what afonifnes me the moft in their 
palit advencures, and in their prefent 
iituation, is that they are not alto- 
nithed them{elves.—Why fhould they? 
faid I. Have they not feen thefe 
events naturally conneéted with each 
other? Nothing is furprifing in this 
life but the caufes and efteéts, of 
which the too diftant relation conceals 
from us the way in which they are 
linked together ; and every thing in 
the world would appear fimple and 
natural, if we faw every thing: dif- 
tin€ily, fucceflively, and near at hand, 


ISH HUSE. 


Whio breathes 
berty, 

Gaunt Slavery flies the coaft, who treads 
her foil is free. 


her air, breathes pureft lis 


Ambition’s clarion has not charm’d 


Her dauntleis ret to the war, 

Nor have i fons, by tury arm’d, 

"ollow be Oppiciiicn’s iron Car ; 

wt i at Horour’s call to brave 

le ie clime, the adverie wave, 

: thunder "neath the burning zone 

he proud defpot on his throne ; 
Yet while aloft in orient ikies 
Congueit’s triumphant banner flies, 

The generous viétor bids the conflict ceafe, 

And ’midit his laurels twines the nobler 

wreaths of Peace. 


n O° pre 
rif hoff fi 
7) 
f 


err 


Bleft Peace! O may thy radiance mild 
Beam kindiy on the opening year ! 
Yet fhould with frantic vengeance wild 
The fiends of Difcord urge their rath 
career, 
Nor coid in Freedom’s facred caufe, 
Nor flow to guard her holy laws, 
Faithful to him their hearts approve, 
The monarch they revere, the man 
they love, 
Britannia’s fons fhall arm with patrict ; zeal, 
‘Their Prince’s caufe their own, his rights 
the general weal, 


TRANSLATION of Mr. Gray’s cele- 
brated ALcCAic ODE on the CHAR- 
TREUSE. 


{From Holder’s Mifcellaneous Poems. ] 
AIL, genius of this folemn fcene! 


Whate'er thy name ! for furely dwells 
More 
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More than mortality within 

Thefe ancient folitary cells, 

Thefe awful rocks, thefe frowning ftceps, 

Thefe pathlefs craggs, and thund'ring 
deeps, 

Thefe gloomy groves eternal night, 

Some facred preicnce ture invite. 


Some hallow'd form’s abode we fee, 
Tn Nature’s wild fantattic road ; 
For “tis her gran d implicity 
‘That marks a Deity’s abode : 
for the vain tie of the great, 
‘The proud ov ns glitt” ring ; tate, 
Tho’ Phidias’ hand, with maichiels art, 
Tts {culptur’d prodigies impart ! 


Oh! if this humble fong thine ear 
Approve, on my fequeiier’d head 
Deion, in the envy’d quiet here, 

Thy tient influence ‘fhed. 

But fhould my harder fate controul 
This darling purpofé of my foul ; 
And, plungi: ug nid the ftorms of life, 
My youth reluctant doom to ttrife : 


Yet may at leaft my droo; ving g age 
(Cool'd every pa ion in my bre: ait) 
© Find out fore peaceful hermitage, 
Where the tir’d traveller may reit : 
Where, free { from every care and pain, 
Far from the neify walks of men, 
Death may my weary ¢ eyelids clofe, 

In the folt arms of calm repole. 


7 


To th Unc nown AUTHOR of 
Louisa MATHEWS. 
with 


4) OQ AY! from what perfect fair, 
‘ happy ar ty 

Thy fkiltul pencil has portray’d each line 
What human model bared her living he art, 


And bade thee fkeich from thence “the 1¢ fair 
defign ? 

For Fancy only, to one darling child, 

Spread her sich hue, and open’d all her 
ftore : 

She fince decreed, Shakfperian flow’rets 
wild 

Should flourith only in her fav’rite bower. 


Ah ! treacherous limner! to her lov’d re- 
treat 

Thy daring fep and vent'rous fpirit came ; 

Stole from her {acred bow’r the treaiur’d 
{weet, 

To deck the heroine you confign to fame. 

The theft is plain, or elfe with pride eiate, 

Thy name had ftood recorded on thy page ; 

Since thy domeftie ftory, fix’d as fate, 

duftcharm, improve, refine, and mend 

the age. 


Queen-fquare, Bath, Jan. 20, 1793. 
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THe CAPTIVE EI 


2 13 
NG. 
By Dr. Wotcor. 
Sung by Mr. IncLEDOonN, 
DE AD is the dream of life that calm nd 
my care, 
And dimm’d the béam of hone that charm’d 
defpair ! 
Yet let my foul be firm,—pafs one fhort 
hour, 
And Louis fcorns the arm of ru{Gan pow'r! 


Sona, 
Adieu, thou partner of my woes, 
Where fpettred filence rei gns around ; 
Incu 
And nc ivht awake s the dies ad repole, 
But moans that deep with horror { loon 


Ml ~ re th rr 
No more thefe walls my grief hall hear, 
per to a captive e Ki ig reply ; 
Where mornin upon his : 


Qn the fg} 


4 


pReee 
g rofe 


And night defcended 


For! car, my love, thefe drops to fhed, 
joy to think n iv woes fhall ceate ; 


Vale of Deat} hi tread, 
as ue 1 
der irom the ftorm to Peace! 


ee 
fxnd 
Lo! 
i wan 


Ye too nates farewell ! 

Like n tender form: s may bleed; 
The « loomy crimes of mur i fave ", 
> Shudders at the deed. 


Yet know, we only fall to rif, 
And ftart to glory from the duft ; 
To claim alliance with the fkies, 
The facred refuge from th’ unin ! 


My fpirit, lo! for your's fhail wait ; 
Together we thail ieek that fhore, 

Where Sorrow dies, and ruthlefs Fate 
Can give the parting pang no more ! 

Cuorus. 

Go, injur’d King, with Seraphs thine, 
Behold, a brighter crown is thine! 
And {ee appear with glad’ned eyes, 
A hof to hail thee “midit the fkies ! 


, + ‘ 
when Loe 


es 
» my idol 


th of 


While Natur: 


CAPT LV BT YY. 

A ferious Air, fung by Mrs. Croucn, 
in Alexander’s Feaft, fuppoted to be 
fung by the unfortunate Marie An- 
TOINETTE, Queen of FRANCE, dur 

ng her Confinement in the Tower of 
rn ey emple. 


GEE / \uftria’s daughter, Gallia’s Queen, 
Ww sh haggard tace and alter’d micn, 
A captive wretch ! unknown, unieen, 
Amid this fad captivity ! 
My 
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My foes prevail! my friends are fled ! 

‘Thete fuppliant hands to Heav’n I {pread— 

Heav'n guard my unproteéted head, 
Amid this fad captivity. 


When, as my babes lie huth’d in fleep, 

Their couch in briny tears I fteep ; 

Hang o’er their lovely forms and weep 
Amid this fad captivity ! 


Viin of anguith and defpair! 

How griefhas chang’d my flowing hair * ? 

How wan my wafted cheek with care! 
Amid this fad captivity. 


Now fancy paints my murder’d Lord ! 

I fee th’ aifaffin’s blood-ftain'd fword ! 

"The lifelefs trunk !—the bofom gor’d!— 
Amid this fad captivity ! 


Tothee, O King of Kings! I cry! 

‘To thee I raife the ftreaming eye ! 

And heave the penitential figh ! 
Amid this fad captivity; 


Tue RUINS or PALMYRA. 


{From an Ode to Melancholy, by 
Mr. Hole.} 


pArmrna, queen of cities! I behold 
Thy faded glories ; from the time- 
worn bafe 
Thy pillars now are fall’n; no fretted 
old 
Inlays thy roofs ; thy walls no ftatues 
grace. 


The fun dire& pours down his fervid rays, 
And the parch’d foil feems kindled with 
the blaze. 
Spreading wide its fhadowy fereen, 
No tree adorns the cheerle(s {cene. 
Where the grain waved, and verdure 
fmil'd, 
Behold a barren fandy wild ; 
Sands, that when eddying winds arife, 
In clouds of darknefs fweep the plain, 
Ais billows roll along the ftorm-vex'd 
main— 
The traveller marks their courfe—in hor- 
ror fhrinks and dies. 


Beneath this mould'ring arch I'll lay me 
wns 
And mufe upon the awe-infpiring 
{cene. 
Where is thy former pride, thy old re- 
nown ? 
Extinét, forgot, as if it ne’er had been. 
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Here once the bufy courtiers throng'd a- 
round 
Their purpled monarch : here the fons 
Or war 
At peaceful pomp and dull inaétion 
frown’d, 
Or cali’d to arms, and fhook the 
threat’ning {pear. 


Mark, where yon broken pillars ftrew the 
plain ! 
There rofe a ftately dome in ancient 
time : 
There oft was heard the foul-entrancing 
train 
And lacreli’d bards awoke the fong 
fublime. 


In choral dance gay youths and maids ap- 
pear’d, 
And light they tript to many a fprightly 
found. 
Nor dance, nor fong, nor fprightly lay is 
heard, 
But more than midnight filence reigns 
around. 


Where crowds oppofing crowds have often 
toil'd, 
Like mingling ftreams, athwart the 
ftreet to pafs, ; 
In endlefs tides, is now a vacant wild, 
With hoary mots befpread and {piry 
grafs. 


Through royal 
glide— 
Heard you that difinal hifs ?—It {poke 
them nigh : 
They wreathe around yon column’s fhat- 
ter'd pride, 
And their fcales glitter in day's fiery 


eve. 


palaces now ferpents 


Through ftately temples, where the facred 
light, 
By crowds ador’d, diffus’d perpetual 


day, 
Wounding with horrid yells the ear of 
night, 
The gaunt Hyena roams in vain for 
prey. 


Oh! what is pomp, and fubiunary power ? 
And what is man, who boaits himfelf 
fo high ? 
The {port of fate—the tenant of an hour ; 
Duit, animated duft, that breathes to 
die | 


* The beautiful hair of this difconfolate princefs is fai to have changed its colour, 
en the trirt night of her imprifonment in the Tenpie. 


Yet 
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Yet man, unthinking man ! 
Deems not, that, fwift as glides away 
Each hour unmark’d, he haitens to de- 


c ay: 
Still bufied with fome idle plan 

To fpend in f{cenes of joy the coming 
years, 

Or leave a bootlefs fame to grace his un- 
known heirs.— 

Thofe heirs, who foon like him fhall be 
no more, 

Borne by the tide of fate to dark oblivion’s 
thore. 


The Pyramips of EGyPptT. 


[From the Same. ] 


EVEt-cHancine, ever new, 
Thofe air-fpun vilions, Fancy weaves, 
delicht : 
Though tinctur’d with the rainbow’s vary- 
ing hue, 
Whofe every tear is cloth’d in light, 
They ftrike with chaften’d joy the mental 
fight. 
I yield to thy controuling fway : 
With thee, my guide, I bend my way 
To Egypt's diftant hore ; 
Egypt, once fam’d for arts, and wifdom’s 
facred lore. 


How fall’n !— yet ftill thy pyramids fub- 
lime : 
Rear their bold heads, and mock the 
rage of time. 
Unknown their mighty builder’s name, 
They tower aloft, man’s glory and his 
fhame. 


Through the drear catacombs I ftray, 
Where reft the manes of the royal dead ; 
And by a dim-decaying taper led, 
Urge, mufing on, my doubtful way— 
The walls e’er dank with dew: low murs 
murs found, 

Night, thadowy night, now clofes thick 
around, 

Behold! from yonder widely-yawning 
tomb 

The great Sefoftris rifes to my view. 
As flow he moves along the filent dome, 

I mark his robes that glow with Tyrian 

hue ; 
The golden fceptre waving in his hand, 
And awful brow, that {peak bis high 
command, 
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In faded fpendour, yet with haughtier 


mien, 
Succeeding kings appear: and as they 
glide 
In folemn filence through the pageant fcene, 
On me they bend their fiery eyes of 
pride. 
I fee wild fury on each brow portray’d, 
And horror in each bloodiels check dif- 
play‘d. 


Vanifh, oh vanith from my fight, 
Tyrannic fhades, beneath whole fway 

Earth trembled—and behold, in night 
The fear-form’d {pectres tade away. 


A NIGHT SCENE. 
[From the Same. } 


S EE Night’s fweet queen, 
ter car flow-wheeling through the 
cloudlefs fkies, 
With filvery luftre gilds the biue ferene. 


Mute is the hill, the grove, the plain, 
The echoing ftorm has ceas’d to roar : 

No found,—{ave where the billowy main 
Low-murmws on the diftant fhore. 


Where a the deep yon rock projecting 
ours, 
I'll reft, and wear in thought the fleeting 
hours, 
There mufe upon the days already pat, 
And thofe to come—how {wilt they toa 
will fly ! 
Mufe on the gloomy cell to which we hatte, 
As thoots the enkindled vapour through 
the fky. 
Sudden it fades—its path no more is 
known— 
A few brief hours elaps’d, its fate muft 
be our own ! 


Rapt above fublunary fcene’ I tower, 
And mark life’s tranfient pleafures vague 
and vain. 
Shall I then figh at envious fortune’s 


power, é, 
Or diiappointment thrill my breaft with 
pain? 


The light-wing’d moments, like the 
eaftern blaft, 
Ere we can count them, fleet away : 
And pomp and poverty, thefe inoments 


ait 
The oppreffor and the oppreft are un 
diltinguifh'd clay. 


Pro. 
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Proceepincs of the Third Sesst 
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On of the Seventeenth Parliament 


of Great Britain, continued from page 145. 


THE confideration of the royal mef- 
fave (See page 135) was likewife taken 
into confideration by the lords, on Tuef- 
day, February 12, when lerd Grenville, 
after a long fpeech, in which he recapitu- 
Jated : . the arguments hitherto ufed i in fa- 
vour the meafitres of adminiftration, 
ceil the ufual addvefs, alfuring he ma- 
jefly of their fupport. Lords Stanhepe 
and Lauderdale reipe&tively moved amend- 
rhents, that went to defeat the cbject of 

iddrefs, which, however, was carried 
wout adivifion. The fpeakers in fa- 
of the addrefs were the dukes of 
Portland and Leeds, lords Morton, Stor- 
mont, Hawkefbury, Kinnoul, and Wai- 
fingham ; againft it, the marquis of Lonf- 
down, and lords Stanhope and Lauder- 
= Nothing was fiated, on either fide, 
aterially ftronger than what was urged, 
the iame day, in the houfe of commons, 
except what related to the finances of 
France. On this head, lord Stanhope 
aflerted, that France, fo far from being 
in a ftate of bankruptcy, as had been af- 
firmed, was, perhaps, the richeft nation 
in the world. Exclutive of a great annual 
revenue, the nation had vatt refources in 
the crown and church lands, and in the 
eftates of the emigranis (29,000 in num- 
ber) which were forfeited. The amount 
of the value of thofe lands was no lefs than 
170 millions flerling ; and after deducting 
the whole expences, up to the prefent 
time, the refieue would be found equal to 
the enormous {um of more than 500 mil- 
lions tterling. On the other hand, lord 
Stormont entered minutely into the finances 

France, her exhaufied refources, and 
the country on the brink of famine ; and 
he recited pe ffages from the French re- 
ports, in whi ich, among other means of 

y, it was propofed that they ihould 
live two days in the week onrice and the 
fleth of cats and dogs. 

The fubje& of the war with France 
was refumed in the houte of commons, on 
Monday, February 18, when Mr, tox 
propofed the following five refolutions $3 

‘ 'Firtt, That it was not for the honour 
of Great Britain to make war on France 
for any interference in her intern 
or tor the eftab! 
torm of ex 

« 


vour 


al affairs, 
{hment of any particular 
vernment in that ¢ 2UTELY. 
That the acereflions of 
France were not of fuch au nature as to 
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Secondly, 


juftify a war in the firft inftance, prior to 


a negociation to ebtain ¢xplanation and 
redrefs. 
¢ Thirdly, That in the late negociation 
his majelty’s minifters had not purfued 
meafures hkely to obtain redrefs, nor to 
avert a'war, not having ftated the grounds 
upon which peace might have been mains 
tan 
‘ Fourthly, That the rights of neutral 
nations had not been attended to by his 
majelty’s minifters in their negle&t of in- 
tertering again’ the late unjultifiable and 
abuminable invafion of Poland 1 by Ruiha 
and Prufia. And 
‘Fifthly, That it is the duty of hia 
majefy’s minifters to advife his majetty 
nit entering into any treaty which 


Ge 


aga ik 
might retard or prevent his making a {e- 
parate peace with France.” 

Tr is not necetfary here to recapitulate 
the arguments of Mr. Fox in fupport of 
thefe refolutions, as they were greatly ex- 
panded, on a fubfequent day, in a motion 
made by Mr. Grey.—Mr. Jenkinfon 
moved the previous queition, for which 
were 270 againft 44. 

Mr. Grey’s motion, jut alluded to, 
was made on ‘Thurfday, February 215 
with a view, by having it on the journals, 
to ferve as a kind of proteft againft the 
war. It was as follows; 

¢ That an humble addrefs be prefented 
to his majefty, to affure his majefty that 
his faithful commons, animated by a 
fincere and dutiful attachment to his per- 
fon and family, and to the excellent con- 
ftitution of this kingdom, as well as by 
an ardent zeal for the intereft and honour 
of the nation, will at ali times be ready to 
fupport his majefty in any meafures which 
a due obfervance of the faith of treaties, 
the dignity of his crown, or the fecurity 
of his dominions, may compel him to un- 
dertake. 

* That feeling the moft carneft folicitude 
to avert from our country the calamities 
of war, by every means confiftent with 
honour and with fafety, we exprefled to 
his majeity, at the opening of the prefent 
feflion, ‘ our fenfe of the temper and pru- 
dence which had induced his majeity to 
oblerve a ftriét neutrality with refpeét to 
the war on the Continent, and unformly 
to ablluin interference in the in- 
and our hk 
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that the fteps his majefty had taken would 
have the happy tendency, * to render a 
firm and temperate condu& effe&tual for 
preferving the bieflings of peace.” 

* That, with the deepeit concern, we 
now find ourféives obliged to relinguith 
that hope, without any evidence having 
been produced to fatisfy us that his ma- 
jefty’s minifters have made fuch efforts as 
it was their duty to make, and as, by his 
maiefty’s moit gracious fpeech, we were 
taught to expe, for the prefervation of 
peace. It is no lefs the refolution than 
the duty of his majeity’s faithful commons 
to fecond his efforts in the war ‘hus fatally 
commenced, fo long as it fhall continue ; 
but we deem it a duty equally incumbe::t 
upon us to folicit his maje&y’s attention 
to thofe reafons or pretexts, by which his 
fervants have laboured to juitify a conduct 
on their part which we cannot but confider 
as having contributed, in a great meafure, 
to produce the prefent rupture. 

‘Various grounds of holtility againft 
France have been ftated, but none ihat ap- 
peared to us to have conftituted fuch an 
urgent and imperious cafe of neceffity as 
left no room for accommodation, and 
made war unavoidable. The government 
of France has been accufed of having vio- 
lated the jaw of nations, and the ftipula- 
tions of exilting treaties, by an attempt to 
deprive the republic of the United Pro- 
vinces of the exclufive navigation of the 
Scheld. No evidence, however, has been 
offered to convince us that this exclufive 
navigation was, either in itfelf, or in the 
citimation of thofe who were alone in- 
terefted in preferving it, of fuch import- 
ance as to jultify a determination in our 
government to break with France on that 
account. If, in fact, the flates-general 
had fhewn a difpofition to defend their 
right by force of arms, it might have been 
an inflance of the trueit friendfhip to have 
fuggelted to them, for their ferious con- 
fideration, how far the affertion of this un- 
profitable claim might, in the prefent cir- 
cumftances of Europe, tend to bring into 
hazard the mott effential interefts of the 
republic. But when, on the contrary, it 
has been acknowledged, that no requifi- 
tion on this fubjeét was made to his ma- 
jelty, on the part of the ftates-general, we 
are at a lofs to comprehend on what 
grounds of right or propricty we take the 
Jead in aflerting acclaim, in which we are 
not principals, and in which the principal 
party has not, as far as we know, thought 
it prudent or neceflary to call for our in- 
terpotition,. 
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‘We muft further remark, that the 
point in difpute feemed te us to have been 
relieved from a material part of its diff. 
culty, by the declaration of the minifter 
of foreign affairs in France, that the 
French nation gave up all pretenfions to 
determine the queftion of the future nae 
vigation of the Scheld. Whether the 
terms of this declaration were perfe&ly 
fatisfa&tory or not, they at !eaft left the 
queltion open to pacific negociation ; in 
which the intrinfic value of the objeét, to 
any of the parties concerned in it, might 
have been coolly and impartially weighed 
againft the conitquences to which ail of 
them might be expofed by atterapting to 
maintain it by force of arms. 

‘We have been called upon to refit 
views of conquett and aggrandizement en- 
tertained by the government of Francey 
‘¢ at all times dangerous to the general in- 
terefts of Europe, but,” afferted to be 
** peculiarly fo, when connected with the 
propagation of principles, which lead to 
the viclation of the moit facred duties, and 
are utterly fubverfive of the peace and op- 
der of all civil fociety.”” 

* We admit, that it is the intereft and 
duty of every member of the common- 
wealth of Europe to fupport the eftablithed 
fyftem and diitribution of power among 
the independent fovereignties which ac- 


tually fubfitt, and to prevent the aggran- 
dizement of any ftate, efpecially the moft 
powerful, at the expence of any other : 


and, for the honour of his majefty’s coun- 
cils, we do moit earneftly with that his 
minifters had manifefted a juft fenfe of the 
inportance of the principle to which they 
now appeal, in the courle of late events, 
which feemed to us to menace its entire 
defiruétion. 

‘When Poland was about to recover 
from the long calamities of anarchy, coms 
bined with oppreffiom; after the had efta- 
blithed an hereditary and limited moe 
narchy like our own, and was peaceably 
employed in {<ttling her internal govern- 
ment, his majeity’s mimtfers, with ap- 
parent indifference and unconcern, have 
feen her become the viétim of the moft une 
provoked and unprincipked invafion ; her 
territory overrun, her free conftitution 
fubverted, her national independence ane 
nihilated, and the general principles of the 
fecurity of nations wounded through her 
fide. With all thefe eviis was France 
foon after threatened, and with the fame 
appearance either of fupine indifference, or 
of fecret approbation, his maieity’s mi- 
niers beheid the armies of other powers 
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(in evident concert with the oppreffor of 
Poland) advancing to the invafion and 
{ubjugation of France, and the march of 
thofe armies diftinguifhed from the ordi- 
nary hoftilities of civilized nations by ma- 
nifeftos, which, if their principles and 
menaces had been carried into praétice, 
rautt have’ inevitably produced the ‘ re- 
turn of that ferocity and barbarifin in war, 
which a beneficent religion, and enlight- 
ened manners, and true military honour, 
have for a long time banifhed from the 
Chriftian world.” 

* No effort appears to have been made 
to check the progrefs of thefe invading ar- 
mies. His majefty’s minifters, under a 
pretended refpect for the rights and in- 
dependence of other fovereigns, thought 
fit, at that time, to refufe even the inter- 
pofition of his majefty’s counfels and good 
offices to fave fo great and important a 
portion of Europe from falling under the 
dominion of a foreign power. But no 
fooner, by an ever-memorable reverfe of 
fortune, had France repulfed her invaders, 
and carried her arms into their territory, 
than his maiefty’s minifters, laying afide 
that collufive indiff-rence which had mark- 
ed their conduét during the invafion of 
France, began to exprefs alarms for the 
general fecurity of Europe, which, as it 
appears to us, they ought to have ferioufly 
felt, and might have expreffed, with 
greater juftice, on the previous fucceffes 
of her powerful adverfaries. 

© We will not difiemble our opinion, 
that the decree of the national convention 
of France of the 1gth of November 1792, 
was in a great meafure liable to the ob- 
jections urged again it; but we cannot 
admit that a war, upon the fingle gronud 
of fuch a decree, unaccompanied by any 
overt atts, by which we or our allies 
might be direétly attacked, would be jul- 
tified as neceffary and unavoidable. Cer- 
tainly not; unlefs, upon a regular de- 
mand made by his majefty’s minitters of 
explanation and fecurity in behalf of us 
and our allies, the French had refufed to 
give his majefty fuch explanation and fe- 
curity. No fuch demand was made. 
Explanations, it is true, have been re- 
ceived and rejected. But it well deferves 
to be remarked and remembered, that 
thefe explanations were voluntarily offered 
on the pait of France, not previoufly de- 
manded on ours, as undoubtedly they 
would have been, if it had fuited the 
views of his majefty’s minifters to have 
atted frankly and honourably toward 
France, and not to have referved their 





complaints for a future period, when ex. 
planations, however reafonable, might 
come too late, and hoitilities might be 
unavoidable. 

‘ After a review of all thefe confidera- 
tions, we think it neceffary to reprefent to 
his majefty, that none of the points which 
were in difpute between his minifters and 
the government of France, appear to us 
to have been incapable of being adjuited 
by negociation, except that aggravation 
ot French ambition, which has been 
ftated to arife from the political opinions 
of the French nation. Thele, indeed, 
we conceive, formed neither any definable 
objeét of negociation, nor any intelligible 
reafon for hoftility. They were equally 
incapable of being adjufted by treaty, or 
of being either refufed or confirmed by the 
events of war. 

‘We need not ftate to his majefty’s 
wifdom, that force can never cure delufion; 
and we know his majefty’s goodnefs too 
well to fuppofe, that he could ever enter- 
tain the idea of employing force to deftroy 
opinions by the extirpation of thofe who 
hold them. 

« The grounds upon which his majefty’s 
minifters have advifed him to refufe the 
renewal of fome avowed public intercourfe 
with the exifting government of France, 
appeared to us neither juftified by the rea- 
fon of the thing itfelf, nor by the ufage of 
nations, nor by any expediency arifing 
from the prefent ftate of circumftances. 
In all negociations or difcuffions whatfo- 
ever, of which peace is the real object, the 
appearance of an amicable difpofition, and 
of a readinefS to offer and to accept of pa- 
cific explanations on both fides, is as ne- 
ceffary and ufetul to enfure fuccefs as any 
arguments founded on ftric&t right. Nor 
can it be denied, that claims or argu- 
ments of any kind, urged in hoftile or 
haughty language, however equitable or 
valid in theméelves, are more likely to 
provoke than to conciliate the oppofite 
party. Deploring, as we have ever done, 
the melancholy event which has lately hap- 
pened in France, it would yet have been 
fome con{olation to us to have heard, that 
the powerful interpofition of the Britith 
nation on this fubjeét had at leaft been of- 
fered, although it fhould unfortunately 
have been rejeéted. But, inftead of re- 
ceiving fuch confolation from the conduct 
of his majefty’s minifters, we have feen 
them, with extreme aftonifhment, em- 
ploying, as an incentive to hoftilities, an 
event, which they had made no effort to 
avert by negociation. This inaétion they 
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gould only excufe on the principle, that 
the internal cond ét of nations (whatever 
may be our opinion of its morality) was 
no proper ground for interpofition and re- 
monttrance from foreign ftates ; a princi- 
ple from which it mui fill more clearly 
follow, that fuch internal conduét could 
never be an admiffible juftifying realon for 
war. 

‘ We cannot refrain from obferving, 
that fuch frequent allufions as have been 
made to an event (confefledly no ground 
of rupture) feemed to us to have arifen 
from a finifter intention to derive, from 
the humanity of Englithmen, popularity 
for meafures which their deliberate judg- 
ment would have reprobated, and to in- 
fluence the moft virtuous fenfibilities of his 
majelty’s people into a blind and furious 
zeal for a war of vengeance. 

‘ His majetty’s faithful commons, there- 
fore, though always determined to fup- 
port his majefty with vigour and cordiality, 
in the exertions neceffary for the defence 
of his kingdoms, yet feel that they are 
equally bound by their duty to his majefty 
and to their fellow-{fubjeSts, to declare, in 
the moft folemn manner, their difappro- 
bation of the conduét of his majefty’s mi- 
nifters, throvghout the whole of thefe 
tranfactions ; a conduct, which in their 
opinion could lead to no other termina- 
tion, but that, to which it feems to have 
been ftudioufly dire&ed, of plunging their 
country into €@n unnecefiary war. The 
calamities of fuch a war mutt be aggra- 
vated, in the eftimation of every rational 
mind, by refle&ting on the peculiar ad- 
vantages of that fortunate fituation, which 
we have fo unwifedly abandoned, and which 
not only exempted us from fharing in the 
diftrefles and afflictions of the other na- 
tions of Europe. but converted them into 
fources of benefit, improvement, and pro- 
fperity.to this country. 

* We therefore humbly implore his ma- 
jety’s paternal goodnefs to litten no longer 
to the councils, which have forced us into 
this unhappy war, but to embrace the 
earlieit occafion, which his wifiom may 
difcern, of reftoring to his people the 
bleffings of peace.’ 

Major Maitland feconded the motion ; 
but as the view with which it was made 
was perfectly underftood, and the fubjeé 
had already been fo amply difcufled, no 
debate enfued, but the motion was nega- 
tived without a divifion. 

Mr. R. Smith then read a petition, fign- 
ed by 2500 perfons of the town of Not- 
tagham, praying for a seform in parlia- 
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ment. The petition ftated the reprefenta- 
tion of the people to have pafled away ; 
that in its ftead there exifted the groffef 
abufe of the rights of the people; and that 
their rights were ufurped in a manner 
which induced members in that houfe not 
to look to the people, but to others for 
approbation. It propofed, as a reform, 
the empowering all adults to vote for re- 
prefentatives ; and to fhorten the duration 
of parliaments. Mr. Smith moved for 
leave to bring up the petition. 

The chancellor of the exchequer faid, 
that the hou{e could not, confiftently with 
its own dignity, and the rights of the peo- 
ple they reprefented, permit a petition, 
like that juft read, to be laid on their table. 
He would fay nothing upon the propofi- 
tions of opening the eleétion of repretenta- 
tives to all adults, and fhortening the du- 
ration of parliament ; nor would he enter 
upon the queftion of a reform, that not 
being before the houfe: all he contended 
for was, that petitions to that houfe fhould 
be couched in refpeétful terms. he pre- 
fent was not fo couched, but charged thena 
with ufvrpation, and denied, even the 
exiltence of a conftitution, by declaring 
that the reality had been long gone, and 
that they were mocked by a ‘mere nominal 
reprefentation. By refuling to receive the 
prefent petition, the houf2 would not be 
fhutting their ears againit petitions for re+ 
form; they would only be maintaining 
that dignity which it was their duty to 
maintain, by refifting every thing that 
was not brought before them with cue re« 
{pect. 

Mr. Fox did net approve of the word- 
ing of the petition, but was in favour of 
the motion fo# having it brought up, con- 
ceiving that the houle fhould be lefs nice 
upon 2 complaint of the grievances in the 
reprefentation, than upon any other com- 
piaint. 

Mr. Lambton faid, that the houfe had 
agreed to the bringing up of Mr. Tuoke’s 
petition, which was more difrcfpesttul 5 
tor Mr. Tooke aflerted, that feats in that 
houfe were as notorioufly bought and fold, 
as ftalls for cattle in Smithfield-market. 

Mr. Dundas anfwered, that Mr. 
Tooke’s petition had been laid on the 
table, on the opinion of the houfe that 
the Controverted EleGtion Act bound the 
houfe, without a quettion, to receive every 
petition complaining of an undue election. 

Mr. Smith ftated, from the authority 
of his conftituents, that nothing difre- 
fpe€ttul was intended againft the prefent 
houfe of commons. The paflage objefted 
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to he withed had been expunged: what 
was meant, however, by that pailage, was 
merely that abufes had, in a length of 
time, crept into the reprefentation, de- 
ftroying its original principle. 

Mr. D. P. Coke Saaated the infertion 
of the objectionable paffages, and imputed 
the blame thereof to the Affociated Society 
for Reform, which had led the people into 
the error now complained of. He faw fo 
much the propriety of receiving the peti- 
tion, as to divide the houfe upon the 
queftion. 

Mr. Burke condemned the petition as 
audacious and feditious, and charged the 
Revolution Society with being the propa- 
gators of fuch {edition The friends to 
fuch petitions were enemies to the inva- 
luable right of petitioning ; for fuch pett- 
tions mutt either deftroy the right, or, by 
their admiffion, open the door to a torrent 
of libels, which the houfe would merit the 
moment they fhould receive them delibe- 
rately. 

Mr. Grey and Mr. Sheridan fpoke in 
defence of the Revolution Society. They 
acknowledged their diflike to the wording 
of the petition, but contended that it 
ought to be permitted to be brought up. 

Mr. S. Smith read a letter trom fome 
of the perfons who had figned the petition, 
declaring that they meant no reproach to 
the houfe, but merely intended to {tate to 
them grievances which had been for a long 
time creeping into the reprefentation. He 
was far from approving the manner in 
which the petition was couched, and 
hoped that no divifion would take place. 

The quettion being put, the motion 
was negatived, there being, for bringing 
up the petition, ayes 21 3 noes 109; ma- 
jority 88. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor, in purfuance of a 
formir notice, then proceeded to the dif- 
cuffion of the fubieét, relative to the ereét- 
ing of barracks in the internal parts of the 
kingdom. He reprobated the meafure as 
contrary to the conflitution, dangerous to 
our liberties, calculated to over-awe the 
people, and to dettroy principles, deemed 
dangerous, by the ufe of the fword, in- 
itead of exercifing againit thofe principles 
the wholefome operation of the laws. In 
fupport of thefe opinions, he quoted the 
authorities of Harley, Pulteney, Pelham, 
lord Kaimes, and judge Blackitone ; and 
concluded by moving, partly in the words 
of judge Blackftone, ¢ ‘Vhat the uniform 
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anceftors to the ereétion of barracks, wag 
founded on a juit underftanding of the 
principles of our excellent conftitution, 
and founded upon high and legal authori- 
ties, whofe recorded opinions were, that 
foldiers fhould be quartered with the peo- 
ple; and ¢+at no camps, no barracks, no 
inland fortifications, could be permitted 
with fafety to the liberties of the people *. 

The fecretary at war, Mr. Minchin, 
lord Beauchamp, and lord Mulgrave, ar- 
gued the neceflity of the times for the 
meafure, which, inftead of being danger- 
ous to our liberties, operated to the main- 
tenance of public tranquillity, and, inftead 
of exciting alarm in the people, was ap- 
plauded as a meafure founded in wifdom ; 
feveral parts of the kingdom having foli- 
cited the ereétion of barracks, inftead of 
the eftablifhed mode of quartering the 
troops at public houfes, which, in tine of 
war, was ruincus to publicans, and, in 
all times, injurious to the morals and 
health of the men fo quartered. 

Major Maitland, Mr. Courtenay, and 
Mr. Fox, cenfured the: erecting of bar- 
racks as unconttitutional. The chancel. 
Jor of the exchequer replied to their argu- 
ments ; and the quettion being put, Mr. 
Taylor’s motion was negatived without a 
divifion, 

On Monday, Feb. 18, Mr. Dundas 
entered into fome very copious details, in 
order to prove the flourifhing tiate of the 
pofieffions of the Eaft India company in 
Hindcoftan. In the courfe of this dif 
cuffion, he referred to an account, con- 
taining the amount of the revenue, and 
charges thereon for three years, 1787-8, 
88-9, 89-go, by which it appeared that 
the revenue was 


For Bengal - 554545173 
Madras - 1,236,468 
Bombay - 147,155 
Total - - 6,887,796 
The charges for 
Bengal - 3,131,210 
Wiadras  - = 35578,365 
Bombay - 524,142 


Total §53339717 
Expences of Prince 
ot Wales’ lfand 





and Bencoolen - 50,000 
Totalofexpence - - 5,284,734 


— 


Nett Revenue - = £1,604,053 


* Blackfione, Book I. ch. 13. 
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He intimated next an intended participa- 
tion of the profits of the company with the 
agg Adverting to the oun ipany’s 3 debt, 
brought in, to defr ay part of the 
charges, the fun ceded to them by Tippoo; 
the whole of which, by advices he had 
yelterday received, brought by the Gang 
had been completely paid, and the wi 
of Tippoo's engagements faithfully ful- 
filled. The provilion for the ae a ‘of the 
company would not, therefore, be necel- 
farily g greater than what he had prov ided to 
meet it. There would then remain, after 
that provifion, a and after defraying every 
charge on the revenue, a clear “furplus in 
India of 1,059,7271. applicable to com- 
mercial purpotes. To this forplus was to 
be added the amount of the profits on the 
fale of ftores exported from this to that 
country, which, upon the loweft eftimate, 
amounted to 350,000]. making a total 
furplus of 1,409,127]. He congratulsted 
the houfe upon the favourable ch: ange 
which had taken place fince the year 1784, 
in our exports to India, where a great nd 
promifing market for our manufactures 
was opened tous. In 1784, the exports 
of Britith manufa&tures to India amounted 
to 400,0001. their amount now was more 
than‘a million. Speaking of the profit of 
the company’s fales, he faid, that, for fix 
years paft, the average profit, taken on 
the three firft years, amounted to 434, 5811. 
and on an average of the three lait ot the 
fix years; to 916,4971.—He attributed 
this favourable change to the exertions of 
the governor- general in India, and to 
thofe of the court of directors at home. 
Many might have heard of the name of 
Cornwallis as conneéied with his briiliant 
* military charaéter ; as connected alfo with 
his great moderation, {plendid victorics, 
and many public virtues ; but it required 
an inveftigation of the interior of his go- 
vernment to be a maiter of his merit ; for, 
by his exertions in cutting off frauds s, and 
by watching over the commercial intere(is 
of the company, he had obtained advan- 
tages far beyond what the moit fanguine 
could have expe Sted.—He then {tated 
debt of the company in India’ to be 
9,094,9301. but of this 2,094,930l. was a 
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floating debt that bore no intercit. Their 
debt in England was 14,24. gra ‘Then 
ftating againit this the debts due to the 


company, their treafures and effets, he 
afferted, that were they upon the 
their affairs, they could pay off the wiole 
of their debts in England, and have 


42,000,000]. ftterling, sxcluuve of thicis 
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territories, to difcharge their India debt of 


7,002 cool. He gested the modes by 
which he intended to provide for the debts 5 


obierving, however, tha ae wished the 


India debt never to be leis than 3,000,co0l. 
as it could be no inconventence to the 





company, and 
pat) 
petuate the conmesctio 


d to fecure and per- 
a between the natives 





and us. He fated the mude too by which 
the company would be enabled to aid the 
public with an annual addition to the re- 


venue of 500,000l. and to make other ime 
portant provilions ; particularly, an ad 
dition of two per cent. on their (ier lends. 
He then moved fun: dry refolutions, whict 
were ordered to de printed, and the con- 
fideration thereof refumed on Tuefday 
fe ‘nnight, in another committee of the 
whole houfe.—~- In the courte of his {peech, 
Mr. D: indas, {peaking of the renewal! of 
the company” s charter, faid, that upon 
that iubjeét there were abi oad theories the 
mioit ridiculous and unfounded ; his opi- 
nion was, that a greater injury could not 
be done to the nianufacturing and com- 
mercial intereits of the country, than by 
a {uppreilion of the Ealt India mone- 
poly. 

ve Wednefday, Feb. 27, Mr. Wilber. 
force made his promi fed uestion That 

the houfe would on Thurfday refolve infeif 
into a committee, to confider of the cir- 
cu:nftances of the (lave trade.’ 

Sir wpuare Young confidered the agi- 
tation of the bufinefS in the preient times 
to be dangerous. He was dciirous of tiene 
to induce the Weit Indians to co operate 
with us, and concluded by moving an a- 
mendment, to omit the word ¢ Thi urfday’, 
tor t! pu pofe ot infertir 1g in its fiead the 
words § this day fix 1 months.’ ‘This a- 
men ipported by Mr. Cawe 

e, Mr. Dent, lord . ef. 
Mr. Ga ucoyne, who contended 
that the difcufion of the quettion, in the 
prefent itate of I er v ould be durtve- 
nd u.elefs. 
al mot ion wus fupported by 
M. Mont Mr 
Nr. a Mr. Pit, and Mr. 
iving, that as it 
turm of reviving the re- 
{c se to in the houfe in the lait 
feihon, it could not be rejected by the 
] unlefs in direct oppoiition to thofe 
ires they had refolved to purfue, after 
id mature inveitigation ef an im- 
menie mais of evidence, and which reto- 
hutionc had been founded on the perma. 
uitice and humanity. 
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The queftion being put, the original 
motion was negatived, there being Ayes 
53—Noes 61—Majority 8. 

The queition being put, that the houfe 
fhould refolve itfelf into a committge on 
that day fix months, the chancellor of the 
exchequer moved an adjournment of the 
queftion to Thurfday fe’nnight. 

Mr. Cawthorne and fir William Young 
refitted the propotition, as did Mr. Jen- 
kinfon, who obferved that the quettion 
ought to fleep, as the Mirring of it, at pre- 
fent, he deemed dangerous. 

Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Wilhber- 
force, agrecing that the bufinefs could be 
brought before the houfe in another fhape, 
confented to withdraw the motion for 
poftponing the queftion. The motion to 
defer the committee for fix months, was 
then carried without a divifion, and Mr. 
Wilberforce immediately gave notice, that 
he would, on ‘Thurfday fe’nnight, make a 
motion reijative to the abolition ef the flave 
trade. 

On Monday, March 4, Mr. Sheridan 
rofe, and terminated a fpeech of fome 
length, by moving for a committee of en- 
quiry into the feditious practices that it 
was faid had exited ; in order to fatisfy 
the country, that there had been real and 
folid caufe for the alarm that had been ex- 
cited by adminiftration, or the reverfe. 
Mr. Lambton feconded the motion, which 
was fupported by Mr. Martin, Mr. Fox, 
and colonel Macleod, and oppofed by Mr. 
Windham, the lord mayor, and Mr. Burke. 
‘The debate had more perfonal f{arcafin 
than novelty of argument in it; and as 
the fubje&t has already been difcufied, it is 
only neceffary to add here, that Mr. She- 
ridan’s motion being put, was negatived 
without a divifion. 

On Wednefday March 6, feveral bills 
received the royal affent by commiffion, a- 
mong which was a bill for providing for 
the tamilies of militia-men. 

The fame day, Mr. fecretary Dundas 
prefented the following meflage to the 
commons : 


* GEORGE REX. 

* His Majeity having judged it expedi- 
ent to employ, in the fervice of Great Bri- 
tain, a body of his Eleétoral troops, for 
the purpofe of affifting his allies, the ftates 
general of the United Provinces, and of 
profecuting, in the moit effectual manner, 
the juft and neceffary war in which his 
majeity is engaged, his majetty has direét- 
ed an eftimate to be laid before the houfe of 
the charge attending the employment of 


the faid troops ; and his majefty relies on 
the zeal of his faithful commons, that they 
will be ready to make the neceffary provi- 
fion for maintaining the fame.” 

A fimilar mefflage was fent to the lords, 
who, the next day, agreed to the cufto- 
mary addrefs. 

On Monday, March 11, in a com- 
mittee of the whole houfe on the fwpply, 
the chancellor of the exchequer proceeded 
to open what is called The Budget. Af- 
ter an exordium on the effential importance 
of the war, he obferved, that in Rating the 
extenfive fupplies he thould propofe, he 
would go farther than had ever been done 
in preceding wars ; for he would not only 
ftate what the demands aétually were for 
public fervice, but even anticipate the ex- 
pence of future fervice by eftimates, and 
make provifion for thofeeftimates. Every 
thing he fhould propofe would be perfectly 
agreeable to the fy{tem of iffuing annually a 
million to the reduétion of the national 
debt ; and, even under the prefent exigen- 
cies of the ftate, he fhould make provifion 
for the iffuing of 200,000]. annually, in 
addition to that million. It was alfo his 
intention to guard againft the accumula- 
tion of unfunded debt, and for that pur- 
pole to clofe an ‘account thereof yearly. 
The unfunded navy debt, which was now 
575,000 1. he fhould provide for a reduc- 
tion of to that fum which the houfe had 
been contented to leave it at for times of 
peace.—He then proceeded to ftate the 
eitimates ; after whieh he obferved, that 
he had great hopes that circumftances 
might arife, to enable us to take an 
effective part with our numerous allies 
in military operations; and he doubted 
not, if a ys. were opening fhould offer, 
that the houfe would agree in any mea- 
fure of fubfily which might operate to 
the prefling of the common enemy on all 
fides. Another increafe of expence would 
arile from the neceflary encampments 
which wouid take place at home. It was 
impoflible to form any eftimate to be de- 
pended upon of the expences ariling from 
the fervices he had ftated ; but it was ex- 
tremely material that a confiderable tum 
fhould be tet apart to provide for thofé exi- 
gencies as they arofe; the fum he propo- 
fed to be fet apart was a million and a 
half, in addition to the fums he had al- 
ready ftated for fpecific fervices. This 
fum he fhould propofe to raife by Exche- 
quer bills.on a vote of credit ; but to pre- 
vent the accumulation of Exchequer bills, 
it-was his intention to provide for the cif- 
charge of one miilion and a half already 

out. 
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ont. Obferving that he had now gone 
through the whole of the fupply, he {tated 
the amount of the total to be provided for 
to be 11,182,000]. Tomeet this fupply, 
he ftated the ways and means, which were 
the land and malt tax 2,750,0001.; fur- 
plus of the confolidated fund 709,c00l. 5 
a difpofable furplus, in four quarters, of 
the permanent revenue, 2,185,0001.; the 
temporary taxes, laid on for the Spanifh 
armament, to be continued, 255,000]. 
impreft money, 250,c00!.; fiom the 
Eait India Company 500,000]. ; which 
would leave about 4,500,000]. to be itill 
provided for ; which he propofed to be by 
way of loan, of which, as the commiflion- 
ers for liquidating the national debt were to 
furnifh part, would leave only 2,900,0001, 
to be furnifhed by individuals. Then re- 
minding the houfe, that an aét of laft year 
went to add to the intereft of all loans one 
per cent. for the reduélion of the capital, 
he ftated, that he wauld now only look to 
the terms of fuch loan by fpeculation ; by 
fuppofing the ftock at 75, and he faw no 
reafon whatever for expecting it to be 
lower ; the fum to be raifed by loan would 
create a capital of fix millions, the intereft 
for which would be 189,cool. to which 
would be to be added the one per cent. for 
the reduétion of the capital, amounting to 
60,000]. which, added to the intereft, pro- 
duced 240,000]. annually to be defrayed 
from the revenue of the Confolidated Fund. 
To provide for this, he propofed to render 
ermanent 
The additional duty on Bills 
of Exchange and Game 
Licences - - 

The additional duty of 1d. per 
gallon on all Britith fpirits 
The 10 per cent. on Affefled 
Taxes - - “ 


£ 85,000 
112,000 
90,c00 


237,000 
Which was nearly 50,c00]. above the 
fum neceffary, and which furplus might 
go to the growing produce of ihe Conio- 
lidated Fund. 

He then entered into feveral particulars 
to thew, that there was no reafon to appre- 
hend, that the furplus of the revenue (taken 
from an average of the three lait years) 
would be lefs than he had {tated it, even in 
the courfe of a war. In the lait war, in 
which this country had a maritime fupe- 
niority, after the firft year her commerce, 
fo far from fuffering, aétually increafed ; 
and fhould the prefent war continue longer 
than the prefent year, and it was fcarcely 
probable that it could be fo {peedily termi- 
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nated, he hoped that our commerce would 
by no means be decreafed. Should the 

*prefent war require a repetition of provi- 
fion, he hoped to fhew that we had re- 
fources for the next campaign, and proba- 
bly for another, without having recourfe to 
any new additional burdens on the people. 
He concluded his fpeech by an animated 
recapitulation of the important obje&ts of 
the war, and by moving the feveral refo- 
lutions. 

Mr. Sheridan faid, the fpeech of. the 
right hon. gentleman was calculated rather 
for the harangue of an officer to his troops 
about to ftorm a French redoubt, than an 
addrefs to the ftewards of the national pre- 
perty for fupplies te carry on a war which 
he {till thought might have been avoided. 
He concluded by declaring his opinion to 
be, that the continuance of the taxes about 
to expire was an additional taxation. _ 

Mr. Drake exprefied the pleature he 
had received from the ftatement of the 
right hon. gentleman, and his hopes of a 
{peedy and glorious termination of the war. 

r. Fox was {till in the opinion he had 
ever entertained of the war, namely, that 
it might have been avoided. He reproba- 
ted the recourfe had to the 500,0-0]. trom 
the Eaft India Company, which went to 
pledge the houte to the renewal of their 
charter. 

Mr. Pitt replied, that no fuch pledge 
could be confidered as made: upon the 
renewal of the charter, the houfe had here- 
atter to exercife its difcretion. 

The refolutions were feverally put and 
agreed to, the houfe was refumed, and the 
report ordered to be made to-morrow. 

In the houfe of lords, on Thurfday 
March 14, lord Radnor called the atten- 
tion of the houfe to a point which regarded 
their honour and dignity, and to what ap- 
peared to him to be an infringement on 
both: he meant the title of baronefs of 
Bath, lately conferred on Laura Henrietta 
Pulteney. His lordthip maintained, that 
when the title of marquis of Bath was 
conferred on Thynne lord Weymouth, 
that precedency-creation gave that noble- 
man an indifputable and exclutive right to 
that title. He did not mean to difpute the 
prerogative of the crown to create peerages, 
but when created, it became the duty of: 
their lordfhips to protest them from ins 
fringement, and to attend to the manner 
and limitation of the exercife of that pres 
rogative. He maintained that this was a 
cale for their attention in that refpect, and 
concluded with moving, That the houfe 
do form itfelf into a committee of privi- 
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lexes, to hear counfe! on the queftion, 
Whether the crown could lawfuily ifue a 
patent, conferring a title on anv perion, 
when that tide had been previoully con- 
ferred on another ? 

The lord chancellor oppofed the mo- 
tion: he maintained that every thing was 
perfeSly reculur in this cafe; that there 
was no hersldrick myltery in it; and that 
tins tiie, like every other property, was 
protected by the courts kelow. He con- 
cluded with difléntine from the motion. 

The houfe divided, for the motion: 
conicnts 2; not contents 21. 

Lord Radnor then moved, That ahum- 
ble addrefs be prefent o his majetty, 
humbly requetting, that his maieity would 
be pleafed to recal and annul the letters 
patent creating Laura Henrietta Pulteney 
barone{s of Bath, and that his mojei 
might bettow upon her any other dignity 
or grant her any other compenfatien fer 
the lois of that tile. ‘This queition was 
negaiived without a divilion. 

Lord Radnor then moved, That their 
Jordthips do addre{s his maiefty, praying 
that this cate fhould not he mace ule of 
as precedent. ‘This was alfo negatived as 
before. 

On Friday March 1s, the attorney 
general moved for leary gina bill 
for more effeftually preventing the holding 
trerfonubdle corre:por fesce with our ene- 
mies, or ary Oo: his ma‘eily’s fubiedts, aid- 
mg, abetting, or comforting the faid ene- 
nucs.——H iving obferved, that he rook the 
word correfpondence in the legal fenfe on- 
ly, that is, ixtercourfe 
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@, and not in the 
popular fente of leiter-curitine, he took a 
general view of the a&s relating to trea- 
fon, from the a&t 25 Edw. Mf, to the 
lateit temporary a& ; thewing, that, from 
time to time, according to the exiftence 
of circurnltances, the legiflature had de- 
clared what fhould be contidered as trea- 
fon. He quoted, as precedents, an act 
of William and Mary, and another of 
Anne; one of which made it high trea- 
fun to hold any commercial intercourfe 
with France, and prohibited the return 
of any fubject of this realm from France, 
without a pafiport from our executive 
power, on a fumiar penalty; and both 
made it high treaion to furniih arms, &c. 
for the ufe of the French king, or to go 
out of the kingdom into France, without 
Joave from the executive power. He then 
ftated the clautes of his bill. 

The firit was to prohibit any fubje&t of 

reat Britain, in or out of the kingdom, 
tiom fupplying, or contra&ting for, any 
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article, for the ufe of the perfons exerci- 
fmg power in France, or for their armies 
or fleets, or to be carried into any port of 
France; or to buy or deliver any article 
for the purpofe of having it in any fuch 
way fent or difpofed of. This prohibi- 
tion extended particularly to military and 
naval ftores-—to money, bullion, corn, 
woollen cloth, &c. As fomewhat abating 
the feverity of the law in high treafon, he 
propofed the punifhment to be the fame as 
in the cafe of counterfeiting the king's 
money, namely, not to go to the corrup- 
tion of blood, nor to deprive the wife of 
her dower. 

The fecond was to prohibit any furbjef 
of thefe realms, trom contraéting for 
lands, or in the funds of France, and 
from advancing money 6n any fecurity 
from the perfons exercifing authority in 
that country. This he propofed, to dif- 
tvefs theenemy ; for the means which they 
looked to, to carry on the war, was by 
the fle of their lands. 

The third was, that no perfon fhould 
go out of the kingdom to France, without 
permiffion under the privy feal, and that 
all perfons fo offending fhould be dezmed 
guilty of a high mifdemeanor. 

The fourth propofition would be to 
prevent even his maijeity’s fubjects from 
coming into this country from France, 
without a pafiport. Any perfon fo 
coming, fhould, previoufly to their quit- 
ting the fhip they arrived in, deliver a de- 
claration of their reafons for returning, 
of their place of refidence, and of the cauie 
of their having refided in France; to be 
delivered, immediately on landing, to the 
commiffioner of cuftoms, who was to fend 
the fame immediatcly to the fecretary of 
{tate ; and that the perfon having fo made 
a declaration, fhould continue within a 
certain boundary, until he fhould obtain 
Jeave to depart, or until he fhould have 
entered into bail before two magiftrates, 
for his good condu&. 

The lait propofition would be to pre- 
vent, by punifhment for mifdemeanor, 
the infurance of the fhipping or goods of 
the enemy, in any part of the world. — 
He concluded by moving for leave to 
bring in the bill. 

Mr. Fox declared the motion to be re- 
pugnant to every idea of freedom and juf- 
tice, and, in every view, to the interefts 
of this country. He reprobated the pro- 
hibition of buying lands in France, as 
contrary to the principle he had ever con- 
fidered as facred, namely, individual pro- 
perty—the fecurity of which was — 
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when the right was denied to the proprie- 
tor of difpofing of that property when and 
how he deemed fit. With refpeét to the 
prohibition of buying into the funds of 
France, or into the funds of any other 
country, with whom we might be at war, 
he never expeéted to hear fuch a doétrine 
advanced as political in England, where 
encouragement had always been held out 
advantageoufly to us, for foreigners, even 
with whom we were at war, to purchafe 
in our funds.—Supplying the enemy with 
arms had always been deemed treafonable ; 
but even if that law fhould be revifed, he 
was inclined to think, when the modern 
way of carrying on war was confidered, 
namely, by revenue, it would be political 
to admit the fale of arms to an enemy, 
for it was certain they would not be fold 
without profit. He objefted to the re- 
ftriftions impofed on Britith fubjeéts re- 
turning from France, which would em- 
power the king to banifh any Englifhman 
who might now be in France. If fuch a 
power were granted, where was all our 
boafted freedom, when it would be left to 
the caprice of a minifter to punifh an in- 
nocent, and even a meritorious man ? 
The prohibition of infurance was impo- 
litic: no infurance would be taken but 
upon the general chance of gain; and if, 
as was generally the cafe, the infurers 
were gainers, the French mutt, for that 
very reafon, be lofers.—In fine, the only 
object of the bill appeared to be the infi- 
nuation of a correfpondence and inter- 
courfe which had no exiltence. 

The folicitor-general juftified the policy 
of prohibiting the fale of arms, by ob- 
ferving, that refufing to France that means 
of carrying on the war, this country 
would gain more, than fhe could gain by 
a profit on the fale of arms.—In juitifying 
the prohibition of purchafing lands in 
France, he faid, no perfon, who recolle&ed 
the American war, could do otherwile 
than attribute, in a great meafure, our 
want of fuccefs in that conteft, to the in- 
tereft which many perfons in this country 
had in that. France had exhaulted her 
revenue: fhe was now {pending her fub- 
ftance to enable her to carry on the war. 
That fubftance, however, fhe could not 
readily mortgage, without having recourfe 
to individuals in this country. By pro- 
hibiting all purchafes in her lands or funds 
we deftroyed that refource. On the pro- 


hibition of Englifhmen going to and re- 
turning from France without pafiports, 
he ftated the danger of permitting a free 
intercourle with that country ;-the prohi- 
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bition could not be deemed a: hen'hhip ¢ 
it was fimply a reftraift upon a few, for 
the prefervation of the whole from danger. 
The lait propofition he alfo juftified. 
More was to be gained by prohibiting the 
infurance of the fhipping and goods of the 
enemy, than in permitting it: we had nr 
merous cruifers, into whofe hands the 
commerce of our enemy was falling. The 
infurance, however, operated in their fa- 
vour as a fpecies of convoy, which he 
deemed it prudent, in a war like the pre- 
fent, to prevent. 

Mr. Martin faid, that the bill appeared 
to he calculated to difable the French from 
carrying on the war againft us ; he fhould, 
therefore, give it his fupport. 

Mr. Ertkine reprobated temporary 
treafonable atts. He deemed the propofed 
bill to be a mere infinuation againi the 
loyalty of the people, and an invalion of 
their rights. 

Mr. North faid, that if the legiflature 
permitted the purchafing of land in France 

y Britith fubjecis, they would permit the 
creation of an intereft ultimately advanta- 
geous to France, and as difadvantageous 
to England. The fame would be the 
cafe, fhould money be permitted to pafs 
from this into that country, on any pre- 
tence, or in any fhape whatever. ‘The 
prohibition of Englifhmen going to and 
returning from France without paffports, 
appeared to be a meafure fo senchny, that 
parliament, by negleéting to make fuch a 
law, would be guilty of a criminal negleét 
of their duty. 

Mr. Curwen ridiculed the prohibition 
of purchafing lands and funds m France 
as wild and foolith, the ftate of that coun- 
try not affording the fhadow of fecurity 
for the money of any man. 

Mr. Yorke obferved, that the objetions 
to the bill were prepofterous. ‘The firft 
part went merely to enact that which had 
been frequently done before ; and the new 
claufes were juftified by the new circum- 
ftances in which the country was placed. 
Although the great majority of the country 
was firmly attached to our conftitution, 
there certainly did exift fome perfons ia 
this kingdom whofe with was to aid France 
to their utmoft, and to promote French 
principles : againit fuch men the prefent 
bill would operate, and againft them the 
legiflature acted wifely to guard the coun- 
try. 

The attorney-ceneral, in anfwer to 
what had fallen from Mr. Curwen, faid, 
that land might be deemed more fotid fe- 
curity than affignats, yet the legiilature, 
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knowipg that Englifhmen were prevailed 
upon, trom certain views of intereft, to 
truft to affignats, deemed it wife to prohi- 
bit that folly by an act of parliament. 

Mr. Francis afked the attorney-general, 
whether he knew of any remittance having 
been made to France, fubfequent to the 
declaration of war, far the purpofe of buy- 
ing land, or inveftment in the French 
funds: if no fuch fact were known, there 
exifted no ground for the biil ? 

The attorney-general anfwered, that he 
did not think it neceffary to ftate his 
knowledge, or ignorance, of the exiftence, 
or non-exiltence, of fuch remittances, as 
a ground for his biil. 

The queftion was then put, and carried 
without a divifion. 

The fame day, when the committee of 
the whole houfe had come to the refolution 
for railing 438,o0cl. for payment of the 
Hanoverian force fubfidized by Great 
Britain, a debate enfued, fupported on 
one fide by lord Fielding, major Maitland, 
meff. Curven, Fox, and Sheridan ; and 
on the other, by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Dundas, 
and captain Berkeley. The oppofition 
charged adminiftratibn with criminal neg- 
leét and tardinefs in the meatures they had 
adopted for profecuting the war, and in 
forming their alliances. ‘Though under- 
taking fuch a war had been originally re- 
pugnant to the interefts of the country, 
yet, as it was now undertaken, it was 
the duty of the houfe to carry it on with 
the utmoft vigour, in order, by eitcient 
exertions, to proctire fooner the bleflings 
of peace. How diametrically oppofite had 
the conduét of minifters been to their own 
profeffions in that refpect. Their nego- 
ciations and their warlike operations were 
m an inverfe ratio. ‘The former were as 
yafh and precipitate, as the latter were 
tardy and inefficient... When a powerful 
country, like Great Britain, ought to have 
furnithed its allies fpeedily, and with fuch 
a body of troops as could yield effectual 
affiftance, men were fent to Holland by 
twenties and by tens.—A right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Dundas) had, fo far back: 
as the month of December, informed the 
houfe, that France fhould be confidered as 
in a ftate of hoftile preparation ; and yet 
no aid had been fent to the Dutch, fo 
long menaced, and afterward attacked by 
general Dumourier, till the 22d of Fe- 
bruary, when about 2000 of the guards 
had been detached thither; which was 
fubjeSing thofe gallant men to almoft cer- 
tain deftruction, their ftrength and num- 
bers being totally inadequate to the great- 
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nefs of the expedition. So criminal ever 
was the neglect of minifters, that proper 
tranfports had not been provided for their 
reception, At a feafon of the year, when 
ftorms were naturally to be expected, a 
number of our gailant countrymen, offi- 
cered by perfons of the beft blood in the 
kingdom, and led on by a prince of the 
blood-royal, were heaped one over the o- 
ther, in tranfports fo ill prepared as to 
want even hallaft. Report had it, that 
fo ill had the expedition heen conduéted, 
that the field-pieces and cartridges were 
left behind. —Had minifters, as they ought 
to have done, if credit were due to their 
own repeated declarations, {tating the im- 
portant fervices rendered by the guards, 
fent them out at the beginning, and not 
waited tili the 22d of February, effecis, 
yet more beneficial, might have accrued, * 
A treaty with the elector of Hanover was 
alfo a matter not very complex, and requi- 
red no great time to accomplifh; and 
though the right hon. gentleman had 
mentioned the fubje& three months back, 
it was not perfected before the end of Fe- 
bruary, when 12,000 Hanoverians were 
engaged into the Britifh fervice; a num- 
ber by no means equal to the objec for 
which they were retained. Thote troops 
were never fent till Dumourier had taken 
Breda and Gertruydenberg, and was be- 
feging Williamftadt ; till he had madé 
huntelf mafter of the important country 
adjacent, which might, by timely and 


 effeGtual fuccours, have been prevented. 


On the part cf adminiftration it was ar- 
gued, that though it was admitted the 
tranfports had met with a hard paflage, 
yet furely they could not be refponfible 
for the uncertainty of the weather. The 
charge of the condition of the tran{ports, 
brought by gentlemen on the oppofite 
benches, operated againft themielves, and 
was a proof of the expedition ufed by 
minifters. With refpeét to the quantum 
of the force fent, it was to be confidered 
that this country, though powerful in 
maritime, was not equally fo in its mili- 
tary force. Seldom, at the commence- 
ment of a war, had a ftronger or better 
equipped force been draughted from Great 
Britain. If the difficulty of recruiting, 
and the neceffity of retaming a proper 
number for defence at home, were con- 
fidered, as they ought, more praife than 
blame would attach itfelf to his majefty’s 
fervants. Near 2000 of the guards, and 
12,000 Electoral troops, it was readily 
admitted, would not alone have been {uf- 
ficient ; but gentlemen ought to recollect, 
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that the Dutch, and other allies, had alfo 
great armies. The Dutch entertained 
different ideas of the inefficiency of our 
fuccours, and, on every occafion, expref- 
fed their fatisfaction and gratitude to 
Great Britain. 

Capt. Berkeley, in the courfe of his 
fpeech, having infinuated that an hon. 
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gentleman (Mr. Fox) onthe other fide, 
was a friend to Dumourier, was called to 
order; and a converfation, fraught with 
much heat, arofe, which was terminated 
in the hon. captain's retraéting his words. 
The refolutions then paffed, without a di- 
vilion. 


{ To be continued. ] 


AFFAIRS or FRANCE, 
Continued from page 133. 


Arter the declaration of war againtt 
England and Holland, one of the firit de- 
crees of the national convention, on the 
8th of February, ftrongly evinced the de- 
plorable ftate of France: it was a decree 
to fufpend the procefs which, by virtue of 
a former decree, had been inftituted againtt 
the authors of the maflacres of the 2d and 
3d of September ; and that the committee 
of legiflation fhould make a report upon 
the neceffity of profecuting that inquiry, 
or of proclaiming an amnefty. The re- 
fult of this report was the following de- 
cree, on the rith of February: ¢ The 
convention extinguifhes and abolifhes all 
criminal procefs commenced againft any 
infurgents who have been committed pre- 
vious to the 2ift of January laft; and 
orders, that thofe cuiprits, whe are de- 
tained upon fufpicion, fhall be liberated 
without delay: thofe perfons who are 
guilty of affaffination and treafon, fhall 
not be included in the prefent amnefty.’ 

On the 16th of February, M. Condor- 
cet prefented the plan of a new conttitu- 
tion, from the committee which had been 
appointed to draw it up. It was ordered 
to be printed, and fent to the departments, 
&c. When it is accepted by the nation, 
and there is any profpeét of its being per- 
manent, it wil] then, and not till then, be 
our duty to lay it before our readers, We 
fhall, at prefent, notice only the firft ar- 
ticle, which relates to the executive power. 
It is as follows : 

‘ ArticleI. The executive council of 
the republic thall be compofed of feven ge- 
neval agents or minifters, and one fecre- 
tary. 

_1. A minifter of legiflation; 2. A mi- 
nilter of war; 3. A minifter of foreign 
affairs; 4. A minifter of the marine; 
5. A miniter of public contributions ; 
6. A minifter of agriculture, commerce, 
and manufaures ; 7. A minitter of pub- 
lic works, fuccours, eftablifhments, and 
the arts. 

The organization of the executive power 


contains 33 articles. Article 23 ftates— 
that the direction and infpeétion of the 
armies by fea and land, and generally, 
whatever concerns the external defence of 
the ftate, is entrufted to the executive 
council. 

On the 2d of March, the national con- 
vention declared, that Bruflels was united 
to the French republic. This frefh ma- 
nifefiation of a {pirit of conqueft and age 
grandizement was not the only one. D:f- 
ferent places continued to be noticed as 
acceffions to the republic. In a word, it 
feemed as if this infatuated affembly 
deemed their armies invincible, and in- 
capable of experiencing a reverle of for- 
tune. 

The fame day, they decreed, that all 
treaties of alliance or commerce which 
exitted between the ancient French go- 
vernment and the powers with which the 
republic is at war, are annulled ; and they 
declare alfo an entire prohibition of all 
Englifh manufaftures, goods, &c. 

The fame day alfo, the convention, 
adopted a long decree preferibing the con- 
duét which the French generals are ta ob- 
ferve in exercifing the revolutionary power 
in Holland. This decree, which is found. 
ed on the fame principles as that of De- 
cember 1§, frees the Batavians from the 
oath required of them in 1788 ; abolithes 
fervitude, tithes, and privileges ; deftroys 
the ftadtholderthip, the ftates-gereval, and 
the courts of juitice; and fuppreffes the 
taxes on bread and beer until the Batavian 

ople, united in primary atfemblies, shall 
i declared their will, The French ge- 
nerals are authorife{ to affix {eals to all the 
moveables, and above all, to fequeitrate 
the immoveable property of the ttadtholder, 
his favourers, adherents, or voluntary 
fervants. 

On the 7th of March, the convention, 
as it France had not already a fufficient 
number of enemies, paffed the following 
decree: ‘Thenational convention declares, 
in the name of the French nation, that 
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in confideration of the multiplied a&s of 
aggveffion on the part of Spain, the French 
republic is at war with the king of Spain. 

In the mean time, intelligence of the 
jate defeats of the French armies in the 
Netherlands began to reach Paris, and to 
the cpaitcrnation occafioned by this, were 
added rumours of counter-revolutions, 
and actual infurrections, on pre eace of the 
fearcity of provifions, but in reality for 
the purpofés of plunder. On the oth of 
March, the convention decreed, that there 
fhould be eftablifhed an extraordinary tri- 
bunal, to judge, without app-al, all con- 
{puators and counter-revoludonilis. This 
they have ftyled the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal. The next day, the preident re- 
ceived the following letter from the com- 
munity of Paris ; 


© Citizen Prefident, 


¢I am ordered by the council-general to 
tranfinit to you the fubjoined decree. I 
matt inform you, that the ccuncil-gene- 
ral are haraffed by numerous deputations. 
Tt appears that a great commotion is likcly 
to take place. The people wifh to fhut 
the barriers, and found the tocfin. They 
with for a new infurre&tion. Several 
members of the convention, whom they 
do not name, are threatened. ‘The coun- 


cil-general have written to the forty-eight 
fef&tions. ‘They have taken every necef- 
fary precaution to prevent diforder. They 
fit permanently.’ 


Extra& from the Minutes of the Council 
General of the Commons of Paris. 


* After reading a letter from the admi- 
niftrators of the police, ftating that armed 
men were proceeding to fhut the barriers, 
the council general, confidering that a law 
pulled in September laft, forbids the thut- 
ting of the barriers under pain of death, 
unlefs the national convention has been 
previoufly informed of thefe facts, has de- 
clared its intention refpecting the fhutting 
of them. The council general therefore 
charges the commandant-general to put 
the prefent decree in execution.’ 

Bourdon de L’Oile, * Thefe faés ap- 
pear to me doubiful; I move that the 
mayor, the procureur of the commons, 
and the commandant of the national 
guard, be immediately fummoned to the 
bar to certify them.’ ‘This was decreed ; 
after which the mayor of Paris appeared 
at the bar, and confirmed the faéts men- 
tioned in the decree of the commons. He 
addcd, that new deputations trom the fec- 
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tions had informed him that tranquillity 
was reftored ; and general Santerre read 
the orders which he had given for preferv- 
ing the peace of the capital. Nine thou- 
fand men, he faid, had been ordered to 
hold themfelves in readine{s to march on 
the firft requifition of the conftituted au - 
thorities, and the patroles had every where 
been doubled. 

The decree of the convention refpect- 
ing the revolutionary tribunal was as tol- 
lows : 

I. The revolutionary committee fhall 
take cognizance of every enterprife, plot, 
and attempt, againft the liberty and fo- 
vereignty of the people, and the unity, in- 
divifibility, and external as well as inter- 
nal fafety of the republic ; of every plan 
tending to eftablith royalty, and of every 
crime relating to the fabrication of forged 
affiznats. 

II. This tribunal fhall confit of fix 
judges, divided into two fe&tions. ‘Three 
members in each fefion fhall be fufficient 
to examine faéts denounced. 

III. The judges thali be chofen by the 
national convertion, by the appel nomi- 
nel, and by a relative majority. 

IV. To this tribunal fhall belong a 
public accufer and two affiitants, named 
by the convention in the fame manner as 
the judges. A commiffion of fix mem- 
bers fhall alfo be appointed to draw up the 
decrees of accufation which may be paffed 
by the convention. 

V. The jurors fhall be in number 
twelve, and their {ubftitutes three. They 
ihall be taken from the department of 
Paris, until the rf of May next; an 
epoch when the electoral bodies fhail re- 
new their juries. 

VI. Crimes againft general fafety, af- 
figned heretofore to the cognizance ot mu- 
nicipalities, fhall in future be judged by 
the revolutionary tribunal. 

VII. There fhall be no appeal from the 
fentence of this tribunal. 

VIII. Sentence paffed in the abfence of 
the accufed, thall have the fame effect as 
if they were prefent. 

TX. Perfons accufed, who thal] not ap- 
pear within three months, fhall be confider- 
ed as emigrants, and fhall be treated as 
fuch. 

On Monday, March 11, Bournonville, 
the new minifter of war, fent in his re- 
fignation. Upon this, a member moved, 
that the convention fhould immediately 
enter into a difcuffion on the organization 
of the miniftry in general, This motion 
was violently oppofed, and Caira ex- 
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preffed his furprife that the minifter at war 
fhould refign his office, without declaring 
the motives which had induced him to 
purfue that ftep. He moved, therefore, 
that a decree might be paffed to compel 
Bournonville to diiclofe the whole truth. 

Another member exclaimed againit 
¢very meafure that might tend to con- 
centrate the executive power in the con- 
vention. Such a plan, he faid, appeared 
to him only calculated to murder Itberty, 
and piunge France into an abyfs of mif- 
fortunes. 

Danton, formerly the minifter of juf- 
tice, obferved, that the prefent circum- 
ftances were fuch, that the convention 
ought not to deprive itfelf of the power of 
choofing miniiters, even from among its 
own members. Being interrupted by 
fome murmurs, ‘I declare,’ faid he, ‘in 
the name of my country, that I will ne- 
ver accept the office of mini(ter, as long 
as I fhail have the honour of fitting a- 
mong its reprefentatives. I make this 
declaration without falfe modefty, for I 
think I am equal to any other citizen of 
the republic; but I hold it as an incon- 
teftible truth, that you will never do any 
good as long as you are not fentible of the 
neceflity of carrying on matters openly. 
With regard to Bournonville, 1 fhall do 
him that juftice which he deferves. You 
cannot fuppole, without doing hin an in- 
jury, that a man, fuch as he, who has been 
expofed to fo many dangers, and feen 
death fo near, can be fubjeét to terror. 
Bournonville has judged himfelf. One 
may be an excellent warrior, and yet be 
very unfit for a minitter, at a time, above 
all, when every public man has need of a 
certain air of popularity, and fuch as that 
a fufpicious people may have confidence 
inhim. I move then, that the conven- 
tion will pafs to the order of the day, on 
every motion tending to make Bournon- 
ville give an account of the motives which 
induced him to refign.” This idea was 
adopted. 

Hevelierre L’Epaux faid, I maintain, 
that if you chooje minifters from among 
your own members, you will eftablith, 
with the terrible tribunal which you have 
juft organized, the moft execrable {pecies 
of tyranny. To-morrow, perhaps, a po- 
pular commotion may diffolve the conven- 
tion. What then would be the cafe? 
Would not this tribunal, which would 
undoubtedly receive laws from certain in- 
dividuals, deprive France of the warmett 
fsiends of liberty? Certainly it would, 
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I, among others, on the trial of the ci-de- 
vant king, voted againft an appeal to the 
people, and for the punifhment of death 
purely and fimply. I have always borne 
in my heart an inveterate hatred againit 
tyranny; and it is from a neceffary con- 
fequence of the horror with which it in- 
{pires me, that I will oppofe, with the ut- 
moft energy, that tyranny which may be 
attempted to be raifed on the ruins of the’ 
ancient fyfiem. I move then, that this 
propofition may be exprefsly rejected ; 
and I declare, that while a drop of blood 
fhall remain in rey veins, I will exert 
inyfelf to the utmoft to prevent France, 
and efpecially the department of Mayenne 
and Loire, of which’ I am the adopted 
child, and which has twice honoured me 
with its confidence, from bending its neck 
under that yoke with which fome attempt 
to opprefs it. 

Cambacares wifhed to give perfe& fim- 
plicity to the fprings of government, and 
by that to make them all end at the fame 
point. 

Bancal obferved, that when Louis XVI 
was their centre, they all ended at the fame 
point, and wifhed to know what kind of 
defpotifm was the mildeft, that of an af- 
fembly, or that of a king? He endes- 
voured to prove that the defpotifin of an 
aflembly would condu& to that of a king, 
and, to fupport his affertion, he took a 
fucceflive view of all the epochs of the re- 
volution brought about by Cromwell. 

Danton having withdrawn his propofi- 
tion, it was again brought forward by 
Robefpierre, who faid, he could not con- 
ceive the motive which induced his col- 
league Danton to fay that he would not 
accept an office in the miniftry. Heiac- 
knowledged that he would aft in a con~ 
trary manner. * We no longer’ added he, 
© live at a period, when the title of Dicta~ 
tor, Protector, or Tribune, can be 2 rea- 
fonable fubjeét of reproach. All thofe 
who poflefs good fenfe or honefty cannot 
confider a dictatorfhip or prote&torfhip 
but as phantoms created by fear or male- 
volence. A man, who is fenfible that he 
can ferve his country in important offi- 
ces, ought not thus to have the faiie mo- 
deity to fay that he will not,accept them ; 
for this reafon Robefpierre will take upon 
himfelf' every burden which he does not 
think fuperior to his ftrength, even that 
of a place in the miniftry, which, in his 
opinion, is confiitent with the funétions of 
a legiflator.” 

After fome other members had fpoken, 
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the convention clofed the difcuffion, and 
patfed to the order of the day on the pro- 
pofal made for declaring members of the 
convention eligible to all the offices of the 
ftate. 

The convention paffed alfo to the order 
of the day, on a propofal made by Duprat, 
to oblige all the repreientatives of the peo- 
ple to choofe: betw en their own funStions, 
and thofe with which they might be inte- 


CONTINENT 


Cagliaria in Sardixza, Jan. 25. 
oO’ the 21ft inftant, a French ihip of 

the line, and a bomb-ketch, appear- 
ed before tht ifland of St. Peter, which 
was immediately furrendered tothe French, 
the commandant having previoufly retired 
to this place with a dstachment of 800 
men, and fuch provifions as they could 
bring with them, and fpiked the cannon 
they left behind. The French have ailfo 
taken the ifland of Antioch. 

Yeflerday, the French fleet, confifting 
of nineteen thips of the line, anchored in 
this harbour. ‘The admire! fent a de- 
tachment cf twenty men on {hore with the 
national flag, and an officer, who de- 
mianded the furrender of the piace ; but 
the lieutenant of the port cautioned them 
hot to advance ; and when they arrived 
nar the Pratic-houte, the fardes killed the 
drummer and fixteen others ; the refi re- 
treated to the fhip. It is expe&ed that 
the town will be bombarded this morn- 
img.—Lond. Gaz. 

Turin, in Piedmont, Feb. 16. Intel- 
jigence has been received here, that on 
the 27thof January, the French (quadron 
wi the gulph of Cagliari, contihing of 
twenty or twenty-one thips,.of which four 
were bomb veficis, and feven fhips of the 
line, having approached the city of Cag- 
liari, began to bombard it, and were an- 
fwered by a britk firing of red-hot balls, 
This attack was continued for three days, 
when the fhips retired out of the reach of 
the cannon, but without quitting the 
gulph. Several of the thips were damaged 
yn their mafts and rigging, and one was 
fet on fire by a red-hot ball, but by the 
timely afliftance of the others the fire was 
extinguithed. The bombs produced no 
etfect but upon the fuburbs below the city, 
and only five men were killed. During 
the cannonading the French attempted to 
land in feveral places to procure pro- 
vilions, but they were eyery where re- 
pulled by the militia, and loit upward-of 
5c0 men.—J6 
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refted either in the army, the adminiftra- 
tion, or the priefthood. 

The convention paffed likewife to the 
order of the day, on the motion made for 
obliging Bournonville to affign the mo- 
tives which induced him to refign. It 
was however decreed, that he fhould not 
quit Paris till he had given in his ac- 
counts. 


[To be continued. } 
AL ADVICES. 


Munich, Feb. 17. Accounts are juft 
received of the duke of Deux Ponts’ very 
narrow efcape from an army of 3009 
French, who have taken poffeifion of his 
refidence of Carlfberg, near Deux Ponts. 
His ferene highnefs received intelligence of 
their approech on the evening of the oth 
inftant, from one of his peafants, and 
had but juft time to efcape, with the 
ducheis and the jadies of her court. The 
French took poffefiion within an hour af- 
terward, and have plundered that very 
coftly refidence. The duke and duchefs 
arrived fafe at Manhein the following day. 
— Lond. Gaz. 

Aranjuez, Feb. 18. On Thurfday laft, 
M. Bourgoing, the French charge d‘at- 
faires at this court, left Madrid on his re- 
¥ to Paris by the way of Barcelona,— 

Hague, March 2. His royal highnefs 
the duke of York arrived here on Wed- 
nefday evening, and the fhips and tran{- 
ports, with the brigade of guards, ar- 
rived at Helvoet yelterday at five o’clock, 
perfeétly fafe and well. 

Breda has furrendered by capitulation ; 
the garrifon marched out on the 25th 
ultimo, with their arms and field pieces, 
toward the garrifons of Heufen, Bois le 
Duc, &c. under an explicit condition to 
be at liberty to ferve during the war.— 
Ib. 

Hague, March 4. An account has 
been received here of the Au(trian army 
under general Clairfait having pafled the 
Roer on the night of the 28th ult. and 
repulfed the French army, as well on the 
fide of Duren as on that of Juliers, and 
compelled them to retreat beyond Alden- 
haven, with the lofs on the fide of the 
French of 2000 men killed, wounded, or 
taken prifoners, twelve pieces of cannon, 
thirteen ammunition waggons, and the 
military cheft. On the following day his 
royal highnefs the archduke attacked fe- 
veral French batteries, and took nine 
pieces of cannon. Jd, 

: Hague, 
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Hague, March 5. An officer arrived 
here this evening with an account of the 
capitulation of Gertruydenburg, after three 
days bombardment, on the fame condi- 
tions as thofe given at Breda. The gar- 
rifon, confifting of a Swifs regiment and 
160 cavalry, is to evacuate the town to- 
morrow, with the cannon of the battali- 
ons, all the horfes, and to march to Bois 
le Duc.—Lond. Gaz. 

Hague, March 6. An officer is juft 
arrived from the prince of Heffe at Mae- 
ftricht with intelligence, that on the 3d 
inftant, the prince de Saxe Cobourg ob- 
tained a molt complete victory over the 
French, chafing them out of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle as far as Liege, with a lofs, on their 
part, of 4000 killed, 1600 prifoners, and 
more than twenty pieces of cannon. On 
the fame day, prince Frederick of Brunt- 
wick took fome batteries at Zwalme, kill- 
ed 1300 of the French at Brugge, and 
took 700 prifoners, and marched toward 
setae m 

The French retired from before Mae- 
ftricht with precipitation, and left fome 
baggage and cannon. They had thrown 
above 6000 fhells into the town. 

Yefterday, the French retired about a 
league before Williamftadt, and had fuf- 
pended the firing. An officer, who left 
the place laft night, fays that the brave 
garrifon was ftill under arms, and in high 
ipirits. Ib, 

Hague, March 8. Intelligence has 
been received here, that an advanced corps 
under the archduke Charies is in poffeffion 
of Tongres; that the Aultrian army has 
taken Liege; that Ruremonde has been 
taken by prince Frederick of Brunfwick ; 
and that the French have evacuated Fort 
- St. Michael.—Jd. 

Frankfort, March 9. Konigftein fur- 
rendered to the Pruflians yefterday, and 
the late French garrifon which occupied 
that fortrefs, confifting of about 440 men, 
are arrived in this city.—Jd. 

Dort, March 15. Intelligence has juit 
been received from Williamitadt, that the 
garrifon made a fally with forty-five men 
only: that they {piked three eightecn- 
pounders, which were in the battery un- 
der the Dyke, killed twenty Frenchmen, 
and took nine prijoners, without loiing a 
fingle man.—Id, 

Hague, March 15. It appears, by 
recent accounts received here, that forty- 
eight pieces of cannon were taken at Liege, 
and very large magazines, of hay, corn,. 
and abeve forty thoufand mutkets.—1). 
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Hague, March 17. Intelligence is juft 
received here, that the French have raifed 
the fiege of Williamftadt, evacuated Klun- 
dert, and retreated toward Antwerp, after 
fetting fire to the village of Moerdyk, and 
to their own batteries, and leaving fome 
cannon behind them.—Lond. Gaz. 

- Ham, in Weftphalia, Feb. 1. Monfiear 

of France has publithed a proclamation 
here, which mentions the late murder of 
Louis XVI, and deciares that * the Dau- 
phin, Louis Charles, born the 27th of 
March 1785, is kiag of France and Na- 
varre, under the name of Louis XVII.* 
Monfieur then declares himtelf regent, 
and that he affumes the reins of govern- 
ment, conjointly with the other princes of 
the blood royal, gf whom count d’Ar- 
tois is appointed lieutenant of France, 
The proclamation is dated ‘ January 28th, 
under our feal, which we make ufe of in 
the figning of fovereign acts, until the 
feals of the kingdom, dettroyed by. the 
reigning faction, are re-made; in the 
year 1793, and the firit of the reign of 
Louis XVII.’ 

Montieur has appointed the marfhals 
Broglio and Caftries his miniiters of ttate. 

Hague, March 22. Intelligence has 
been received here of a vi&tory obtained by 
the prince of Saxe-Coboarg over the Frenchy 
at Neerlanden near Tirlemont, which 
was preceded by a long and fharp aétion. 

On the roth initan:, the advanced potts 
of the Imperial army had been beat back 
from Tirlemon’, which was retaken by 
the enemy. On the 16th, M. Dumourier 
attempted to pafs the left wing of the im- 
perial army. On the 17th, there was a 
change of pofition, and a brifk cannonade. 
On the 18th, at fever o'clock in the morn- 
ing, M. Dumourier attacked the center of 
the imperial army, but was’ repulfed : he 
was likewife repulfed by the imperial right 
wing ; but about three o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, M]. Dumourier’s right wing pe- 
netrated through the imperial left wing, 
whofe cavalry was prevented from ma- 
neeuvring, the ground being interfected by 
ditches: the corps of referve, command- 
ed by M. Clairfayt, then decided the vie- 
tory. The French retired in good order 
until fix o'clock in the evening, when the 
imperial light cavalry put tuem to the 
roul. 

The number of killed and wounded is 
var‘oufly reported: It is {id that the 
French hav: loft thrty-.hice pieces of 
cannon, Lod, Gaz. 
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FEBRUARY 20. 

T HIS day, a refpeétable meeting was 

held at the Crown and Anchor ta- 
vern, purfuant to advertifement, for the 
onl of confidering on a plan to reward 
failors and foldiers who fhould be maimed 
in the prefent war ; and to raife a fund 
for the widows and orphans of fuch failors 
and foldiers who fell in the fervice of their 
country. As the very idea of fuch bene- 
volent.and laudable motives fer a fub- 
{cription is fufficient to ftimulate the coun- 
try, and call forth their liberality on the 
occafion, we need not enlarge on the fub- 
je&t, and doubt not it will have its pro- 
per effect in the breafts of humanity. 
William Devaynes, efq. M. P. was called 
to the chair, and a committee of twenty- 
tive gentlemen were appointed to conduct 
the bufinefs. 

Glafgow, Feb. 16. Yefterday morn- 
ing, between four and five, the feffion- 
houfe at the weft end of the Tron church, 
which has, for a confiderable time pait 
been occupied, during the night, es a 
guard-room, by the guard of citizens, 
was difcovered to be on fire. ‘The flames 
had burit through the roof before the fire 
was perceived, and communicating to the 
church, raged with fuch violence as to 
preclude all hope of faving the building. 
The efforts of the firemen and other inha- 
bitants were therefore folely, and fucceff- 
fully, directed to the prefervation of the 
adjacent buildings. By feven o'clock the 
feflion-houfe and church were completely 
deftroyed ; the records of the pre{bytery 
and teffion of Glafgow, fince the year 
1582, which were depotited in the feflion- 
houfe, are almoft entirely loft. About 
ten volumes of the prefbytery records, 
which had been mifling for upward of a 
century, were accidentally recovered with- 
in theie twelve months. The chuych was 
rebuilt in the year 1592. 

FEBRUARY 21. 

On Tuefday, was tried before lord 
Kenyon and a fpecial jury, an indictment 
againit Thomas Dowling, for wilful and 
corrupt perjury, in the evidence he gave 
at the Old Bailey, on the trial of captain 
Kimber, charged with the murder of a 
negro girl. 

The indi&ment contained forty-three 
affignments of perjury. There weve, 
however, only two to which the attention 
of the jury was diregted. The firft 
charged the defendant with having falfely 
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fwore, that captain Kimber treated the 
girl with great cruelty ; that he fulpended 
her by the arms and legs, flogged her him- 
felf, and that by his barbarous treatment, 
a diforder was brought upon her which 
led to, and terminated in her death. The 
fecond charge was, that the defendant 
fallily fwore, that he never declared to 
any perfon, that he would be revenged 
upon captain Kimber, and work his ruin. 
To this charge the evidence only applied. 

Three witneffes were examined in fup- 
port of the profecution, the fubftance of 
whofe evidence was, that the defendant 
had declared in their prefence and hearing, 
that captain Kimber had grofsly ill-treated 
him on board the thip Recovery, of which 
the captain was commander,’ and the de- 
fendant furgeon; that he had deprived 
him of a privileged flave, by allowing him 
only one inttcad of two ; and that he would 
be revenged on him, and work his ruin 
fome way or other. 

‘Three witnefles were called for the de- 
fendant, to prove that two of the witnefles 
for the crown ought not to be believed on 
their oaths; but their evidence related 
only to fome private and pecuniary tran- 
faétions. 

Mr. Wilberforce was examined, wha 
ftated, that the defendant did not volunta- 
rily offer himfelf to him as a witnefs, re- 
fpeéting the cruelties attending any part 
of the tlave trade, but that he had fent for 
him, in confequence of his hearing that 
he could communicate fome information 
relative to a tranfaétion that had happen- 
ed upon the coait of Calabar. 

Lord Kenyon having fummed up the 
evidence, the jury, after a fhort delibera- 
tion, brought in their verdict, guilty. 

And yeilerday came on, before lord 
Kenyon, the trial of Stephen Devereux, 
for perjury, charged to have been com- 
anitted by him, on the trial of captain 
Kimber, at the Old Bailey, Some wit- 
nefies having been called to prove the exami- 
nation of the defendant before fir Sampfon 
Wight, his examination at the Old Bailey, 
and other matters, and feveral witnefles 
heard on the part of the defendant, lord 
Kenyon, with much propriety, topped 
the turther progrefs of the caufe, giving it 
as his opinion, that the evidence for the 
profecution was fo mainly fhaken by that 
brought forward on the part of the defends 
ant, that he mutt neceflarily be acquitted ; 
and the jury agreeing with his lordthip 

opinion, 
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opinion, immediately brought in a verdict 
of —Not Guilty. 
FEBRUARY 22. 

On Tuefd:y, Dugald Campbell, charged 
with having given faifé charaéters to men 
fervants, was brought before the right hon. 
Thomas Harley and fir Benjamin Ham- 
met. Three perfons attended the exami- 
nation, who had received falfe charaéters. 
The firft was, William Beverley, efq. of 
Charlotte-ftreet, Rathbone- place ; and John 
Campbell, efq. of Soho-{quare, who de- 
pofed, that he had hired a fervant fome 
time ago, and was dire&ted to the prifoner 
for a chara&ter, who then went by the 
name of Mr. Smollet, a Scotch merchant ; 
the third that appeared againft him, was 
Charles Blicke, efq. of South Lambeth, 
who depofed, that he hired a fervant, who 
direted him to his pretended matter, which 
was the prifoner, and who, at the time he 
applied for his charaéter, went under the 
title of fir Cormack Mackenzie, a Scotch 
baronet. The prifoner was conviéted in 
the penalty of 2ol. for each offence ; and 
not paying the fame, he was committed to 
the New Compter. 

FEBRUARY 25. 

This morning, at feven o'clock, the 
three battalions of foot-guards, deftined for 
foreign fervice, marched from the parade 
in St. James’ Park to Greenwich, where 
they immediately embarked on board the 
tranfports. that were to convey them the 
next day to the Nore, and thence to Hol- 
land. ‘They were under the command of 
the duke of York, who was to accompany 
them in the Syren frigate. On their march 
to Greenwich, the foldiers were honoured, 
all the way, with the prefence of his maje- 
fty, in a general’s uniform, on a beautiful 
milk-white charger ; the queen and three 
eldeft princefles in a coach ; the prince of 
Wales, in the uniform of his regiment of 
light horfe ; the duke of Clarence, in a 
coach and fix ; and the duke of Glouce- 
fter and prince William, in the uniform of 
the firft regiment of guards. 

FEBRUARY 26. 

On Saturday, Thomas Spence, who 
keeps a book-ftall at the top cf Chancery- 
Jane, was tried at the Seffions houfe at 
Clerkenwell, for publifhing a certain {edi- 
tious book, entitled * The Rights of Man, 
Part the Second, written by Thomas Paine.” 
By a flaw in the indiétment, he was ac- 
quitted. 

William Holland, printfeller in Oxford- 

reet, was alfo tried for publifhing a cer- 
tain feditious pamphlet, entitled, * An 
Addrefs to the Addreflers, on the late Pro- 
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clamation,” and was found guilty. The 
court fentenced him to be imprifoned one 
year, pay a fine of rool. and find fecurity 
for his good behaviour for one year, frem 
the exp'ration of his imprifonment ; him- 
felf in the fum of 2001. and two fecurities 
in the fum of rool, each. 
FEBRUARY 27. 

Yefterday was tried, before lord Ken- 
yon, in the court of king’s bench, an action 
brought by Mr. Campbel!, an officer in 
the army, againft Mr. Hook, another of- 
ficer in the army, for criminal converfation 
with the plaintiff’s wife. The defendant 
was her uncle, her mother’s brother. He 
vifited her at her mother’s houfe, and there 
the criminal intercourfeé commenced. The 
hufband, at this time, was in the fervice of 
the Eaft India company: it was in the 
year 1788.—~The criminal intercourfe be- 
ing proved, the jury brought in a ver- 
dit for the plaintiff, with three thoufand 
pounds damages. 

MaRCH ¢. 

This day, a proclamation was iffued, 
ordering a taft, throughout England, on 
Friday April 19, and in Scotland, on 
Thurfday April 18.—This gazerte alfo 
contains a proclamation, offering a pardon 
to all deferters. 

Charlefton, South Carolina, Jan. 15. 
The legiflation of this ftate paffed a law on 
the 2rft ult. prohibiting the importation of 
negroes thereinto for the period of two 
years from the rft of the prefent month, 
when the laft prohibitory aé expired. 

MARCH 4. 

The houfe of Mr. Adam, the architect, 
near Barnet, in the abfence of the family, 
was attacked in the early part of latt week 
by fome banditti, for the evident purpofe 
of committing depredations. The hufban- 
dry bailiff was alarmed, and difcovered 
them ; on which, he fired among them, 
and killed one of the gang. A few even- 
ings afterward, a party of thirteen ruffians 
returned to their charge. ‘The bailiff was 
again alarmed, fired among them, and kil- 
led two. 

On Saturday, four perfons, genteelly 
dreffed, called on horfeback at Mr. Adams’ 
houfe, and addreffed the bailiff, who was 
by their converfation drawn to fome dif- 
tance from the houfe, by anfwering quef- 
tions, and making remarks on the grounds. 
The party then having, by their manner, 
unguarded all fufpicion, took an opportu- 
nity of thooting him, and left him for dead 
on the fpot at two o'clock in the after- 
noon : he was, however, alive yefterday, 
but without hopes of recovery. 

Gg Marcw 
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Marcu 6. 

This day, a common-hall was held at 
Guildhall, for the ele€tion of a reprefenta- 
tive in parliament for this city in the room 
of Brook Watfon, efq. who, on being 
appointed, from half-pay, commiffary- 
general of the forces ferving abroad, had 
vacated his feat, by accepting the Chiltern 
Hundreds, in order that the city might be 
fully reprefented. The candidates were, 
Mr. alderman Newnham and Mr, alder- 
man Anderfon, when the theviffs reporting 
the number of hands to be in favour of the 
latter, and no poll being demanded, he 
was declared duly el-éted. 

Marcu 8. 

Dover, Mareh 6. This afternoon ar- 
rived fixteen French prifoners from Rye, 
on their read to Deal They were con- 
duéted by a party of the Berkhhire militia, 
commanded by the earl of Barrymore. 
The whole party halted at the turnpike at 
the top of Folkitone-hill, and took fome 
refrefhment ; but a melancholy accident 
befel his lordthip, on regaining his feat in 
his gig ; for his fuzee, which he carried 
with him, unfortunately went off, and 
fhot him through the head. Colonel St. 
John, of the Queen's regiment, who hap- 
pened to be near the fpot, fent immedi- 
ately to Folkftone for a furgeon, but his 
Jordthip died a few minutes after he arrived. 

Kingtton, St. Vincent, Jan. 26. On 
Thuriday, the Providence, captain Bligh, 
and the Affiftance, captain Portlock, ar- 
rived here from Otaheite. They failed 
from England, on the 2d of Auguit 1791, 
arrived at Otaheite the soth of April fol- 
lowing, where they remained till the 19th 
of July, and having effected the obje& of 
their voyage, left that ifland in perfect 
health, and arrived at St. Helena, the 
17th of December, whence they had only 
a paflage of twenty-{even days here. it 
mutt afford no fmall pleafure to the inha- 
bitants of this part of the world, to learn, 
that 306. bread-fruit plants have been 
landed here, in excellent order, for the 
purpofe of being diftributed among the 
different iflands; but our grateful ac- 
knowledgements are particularly due to 
our beloved fovereign, who, ever mindful 
of the wants of his {ubjeéts, directed this 
beneficial undertaking. The remainder 
of the plants, amounting to an equal 
number, are intended for Jamaica, whi- 
ther captain Bligh will proceed in a day 
or two, and thence return to England. 
A number of other valuable plants are 
brought by captain Bligh, and fome of the 
mott delicious fruits. 
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Captain Bligh has on board two men, 
natives of Otaheite, going to England 
with him. 

Captain Bligh went out and returned 
by the Cape of Good Hope. He alfo, in 
his return, called at -Timor, and came 
through the heretofore unexplored ftrait 
between New Guinea and New Holland, 
which, we ufderftand, has been named 
Providence Straits. ‘This is men- 
tioned as extremely perilous, and, initead 
of being, as was fuppofed and laid down, 
clear and open, was full of fhoals, rocks, 
and fimall iflands. ‘The Providence and 
Affiftance were repeatedly in the moft im- 
minent danger of being loft, and though 
the diftance, in good fea room might be run 
in a couple of days, fo flow was their pro- 
grefs, that it took twenty-one to get 
through it. Att times they could not run 
more than five miles a day, and they loft 
fome anchors. Some i the iflands in 
this ftrait are inhabited, and a communi- 
cation wasvheld with the natives, who ap- 
peared friendly ; but, on a fudden, a 
number of canoes put off, and approach- 
ing clofe to the Affiitance, threw in 2 
volley of arrows, by which one man was 
killed and two dangeroufly wounded, 
They, however, retired very precipitately, 
on the Providence firing at them and fhrik- 
ing one of the canoes, by which fome 
were killed. 

It was in this ftrait the Pandora frigate 
was loft; and it is conjectured that M. 
de la Peyroufe perifhed there. 

There are on board the Providence part 
of the crew of the thip Matilda, a whaler 
belonging to London, which was wrecked 
in the South Seas, and had got to Otaheite 
in their boats. No account could be col- 
le&ted of the Bounty. Only one man died 
of difeafe during the voyage. ‘The af- 
fembly, which met on Wednefday, came 
to an unanimous refolution, in conf{e- 
quence of the unparalleled fufferings of 
captain Bligh in his firft voyage, and his 
unwearied perfeverance to the final accom- 
plifhment of his object, to prefent hin 
with a piece of plate, of the value of one 
hundred guineas, as a mark of the fenle 
this ifland entertains for his diltinguithed 
merit ; and an addrefs alfo pafied both 
houfes, expreflive of their rh and firm 
attachment to the conftitution. 

MARCH 1}. 

At the affizes for Reading, came on be- 
fore fir John Wilfon, knt. a trial upon an 
eje&tment, brought by Mrs. Prankard 
and Mr. Welldale, a butcher, as cc-heirs 
of the late fr Francis Krollys, bart. when 
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after a hearing of four hours, a verdict 
was given for the plaintiff, to the entire 
fatista&tion of the whole court. —Property 
to the amount of, 120,000l. and upward, 
depended on the above trial. 

Madras, Sept. 8. Tippoo Ins abfo- 
lutely :efufed furnithing any affiftance to 
the rebel Polygars. ~ Another payment of 
the Seringapatam money has been made, 
and it is fuppofed the young hoftages will 
foon be redeemed. In the mean time they 
appear perfectly happy with us, have an 
excellent town and country-houle, attend 
affemblies, &c. At lady Oakley's rout, 
the youngeft afked lord Coynwaltis which 
was his dancing wife ? They were highly 
anxious to obtain permiffion to go on 
board a man of war. His lordthip thought 
it proper to obtain their father’s previous 
confent; but before that was obtained, 
the whole had all taken their departure. 

A liberal fub{cription was opened at 
Calcutta, foon afier the news of the peace, 
to prefent lord Cornwailis with a diamond 
ftar, George, loop, &c. But no fooner 
was his lordfhip acquainted with it, than 
he declined this honour, and put a {top to 
a fcheme which had been a favourite ob- 
ject with the fettlement. 

Marcu 22. 

Liverpool, March 20. This afternoon, 
about two o'clock, a dreadful accident 
happened here. As the Pelicyn privateer, 
belonging to Nicholas Afhton, efq. of 
this town, was cruizing in the river, by a 
fudden guft of wind, the overfet and in- 
ftantly went to the bottom! She was 
manned with ninety-four choice feamen, 
and had on board upward of forty per- 
fons, exclufive of her crew; out ot which 
number only thirty-two have been faved ! 
From one of thofe that were faved, we 
are informed that it was owing to the guns 
being loofe that the misfortune happen- 
ed; that when the guft of wind heeled 
her, the weather guns broke through the 
lee ports, and fhe inftantly filled with 
water. Her mafts at low water mark ap- 
pear about half out of the water. 

Norwich, March 20. The prodigious 
rot which has for fome months patt fub- 
fitted among the flocks of fheep, particu- 
larly in the long woollen ones, will fuffi- 
ciently explain why there has been no de- 
cline in the price of wool, while yarns 
have fallen fuddenly twenty per cent. in 
confequence of the war in which we are 
involved, and which, unhappily for the 
numerous dependents upon the manufac- 
ture of this city, has difeharged full 2odo 

weavers from their looms ; at the fame 
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time it will account for the very great re-. 
duétion in the poor fpinner’s wages. 
Combing wool is now 300 per cent. dear- 
er than it was ten years back, when yarn. 
was only about twenty per cent. cheaper 5 
at this time a pound of combed wool is 
worth as much as one {pun into yarn was 
then ; of courfe the manufacturer muf ci- 
ther have his work done at very reduced 
wages, or he mutt wholly decline giving 
employment to the {pinner. To a coun- 
try where, on an average, upward of 
60,000]. per annum ae for this feem- 
ingly unprodu@tive kind of labour, this is 
an objeét of fome moment; at the fame 
time it may fhew that what is gained by 
the land in one inftance, may be drawn 
from it in another. 

Orders have been iffted from the adiu- 
ta nt-general’s office at Edinburgh, fixing 
the head quarters of the feven fencible re- 
giments, now raifing there. —Thofe of the 
duke of Gordon’s corps are at Aberdeen 5 
of the marquis of Lorne’s, at Sterling ; 
—of Mr. Montgomery's, at Glafgow ;-—= 
of the earl of Breadalbane’s, at Perth ;— 
of the carl of Hopetoun’s, at Linlithgow ; 
of Mr. Wemys’, at Invernefs ;—and of 
fir James Grant's, at Forres. 

MaRCH 25. 

An edi& has been publifhed by the em- 

refs of Rufha, ot which appears at 
ength in the Dutch papers, declaring the 
treaties of commerce, &c. with the Fi ench 
nation, null and void. It alio prohibits 
the importation of any of the French ga- 
zettes into the Ruffian dominions, as well 
as her fubjects from going to France, or 
having any conneétion whatever with that 
nation. But if any of the French with to 
fettle in her territory, they muit take an 
oath of fidelity, which is prepared for that 
purpote. 

Yefterday the minifter contracted with 
meffis. Theluffons and their friends, for a 
loan of fix millions 4 per cent. confols. at 
72 per cent.; in confequence of which, 
the commiffioners of public accounts are 
to continue buying the annual million al- 
lowed for liquidating the public debt, in- 
ftead of lending government a million and 
a half, as was at firlt propofed. 

Helvoetfluys, March 24. The ftates 
general, in confequence of lord Auck- 
Jand’s memorial, have come to a refolution 
to requelt the court of Great Britain.not 
to withhold the further tupply of troops, 
and alfo, that, on their arrival, they may 
be permitted to purfue the general enemy 
of Europe into their own country. 

A few days fince died at Lench, in 

Gg. Woarcef- 
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Worcctfterfhire, in his ro1ft year, William 
Nicolls, a labouring man, defcended from 
Richard Nicolls, ftudent of Magdalen col- 
lege, Oxford, in the reign of queen Elifa- 
b:th, and who was one of the ornaments 
of that reign. 

Marcu 25. 

On Friday, Flindal the incendiary, and 
one Williams, were tried before baron 
Hotham, upon the charge of a burglary 
committed on the houfe of Mr. Davis at 
Peckham, during the fair in Augut iat. 
They were capitally indi€ted, but as the 
jury rated the property ftolen at 4s. 6d. 
they were fentenced to feven years tranf- 
portation. The judge afterward informed 
Flindal, that, if he had been caft for death, 
he fhould have ordered him for execution 
in a few days. 

A caufe of very confiderable importance 
to innkeepers, was determined lait week 
at Lancalter, before fir Francis Buller, 
bart. A perfon.went into the houfe of a 
publican in Manchetter, with a parcel of 

ods, which he to!d the mittrefS of the 
Foute he wifhed to leave till the next mar- 
ket day. She replicd, fhe was not fure 
he couid, for they were very full. The 
owner of the goods called for fome ale, 
and fat down upon a fofa, putting the 
goods behind it. In a fhort time the par- 
cel was ftolen, while he remained on his 
feat; and he brought an aétion to recover 
the value from the landlord of the houle. 
This the landiord refifted, alleging that 
the goods were never out of the owner's 
pofleflion. A verdi& was, however, gi- 
ven in favour of the plaintiff, upon the 
ground that he was a gueit in the houfe, 
and that, while he remained fo, his pro- 
perty muft be fecured to him. 

Marcu 26. 

Whitehall, March 25. A convention 
was this day figned by the righ: hon. lord 
Grenville, his majetty’s principal {ecretary 
of ftate for foreign affairs, and by count 
Woronzow, envoy extraordinary and mi- 
nifter plenipotentiary from the emprels of 
Ruflia, for renewing the treaty of com- 
merce of the year 1766, between Great 
Britain and Ruffia, for’ the term of fix 
years. —Lond. Gaz. ° 


IRELAND. 


Dublin, March 2. | Yefterday, in the 
houfe of lords, the hon. Simon Butler and 
Mr. Oliver Bond, having been fummoned 
to xppear in coniequence of a paper pub- 
lithed by the United Irithmen, animad- 
verting on the conduét of the fecret com- 
mitice of the houfe of lords, they appeared 


accordingly, and on being queftionedt 
avowed the publication, and aflerted tha 

it contained nothing illegal or unconftitu- 
tional. After this declattion, they were 
ordered to withdraw for a while; in the 
mean time, the houfe voted the paper in 
queftion a fcandalous libel on their privi- 
leges ; and, on the motion of the earl of 
Weftmeath, ordered that the parties fhould 
be fined s00!. and confined fix months. 
Mr. Butler and Mr. Bond were then or- 
dered to the bar. The chancellor pro- 
nounced the fentence of the houfe, and 
they were immediately condu&ed to New- 
gate by alderntin Warren and black rod, 


BIRTHS. 
GOuntels of Harrington, a daughter. 
Vifcountefs Stopford, a fon and heir. 
Countefs of Albemarle, a fon and heir, 
Lady C, Capel, a fon and heir. 


MARRIAGES. 
H ON. captain Thomas Windfor, to 
mifs Bagnall, daughter of John Bag- 
nall, efq. of Early-court, Berks. 

Hon. Archibald Stuart, fon to the earl 
of Moray, to mifs Cornelia Pleydell, 
daughter of Edmund Martin Pleydell, etq. 
of Milbourn St. Andrews. 

Right hon. Henry Dundas, to lady Jane 
Hope. 

Henry Howard, efq. of Corby Caftle, 
to mifs Neave, daughter of Richard Neave, 
efq. 


DEATHS. 
- HE only fon of lord Arden. 
Lately, Henry Laurens, efq. formerly 
prefident of the American congrefs. 
Lady Powerfcourt. 
Barbara countefs dowager of Caithnefs. 
Lady Dover. 
Lady Margaret Watfon. 
Sir Robert Lawley, bart. M. P. 
Caroline baronefs Dinever. 
Thomas Woods Knollis, earl of Ban- 
bury. 
William earl of Befborough, 
William earl of Mansfield. 


PROMOTIONS. 
EDPwin Martin Atkins, efq. of King- 
fton Lille, fheriff of Berks, vice 
Thomas Goodlake, efq. deceafed. 
Sir John Temple, bart. —Conful-gene- 
ral of the eaftern ftates of America. 
Phineas Bond, efq.—Conful- general of 
the middle and fouthern ftates. 
William duke of Manchefter—Lord- 
licutenant of Huntingdonhhire, 
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Brook Watfon, efq.—Commiflary-ge- 
neral to the forces abroad. 

Dr. Thomas Gifborne and Dr. William 
Heberden, jun.—Phyficians extraordinary 
to the queen. 

John lord Mountftuart—Lord-lieute- 
nant of Glamorganfhue. 

John Dryden, efq. of Canons Afhby, 
Northamptonfhire— knighted. 


BANKRUPTS. From the GAzeTrTe. 
FeBRuaRY 26. 

Ichard Crown, of Hunden, in Suffolk, 

fhopkeeper. 

Tfaac Burnett, of Kingfton-upon-Houll, 
grocer. 

William Williams, of the Old City- 
chambers, Bithopfgate-ftreet, broker. 

John Eve, of Oxford-ftreet, coach- 
maker. 

Thomas Hornfby, of Roxby, in Lin- 
colnfhire, and John Hornfby, of Win- 
terton, grocers and co-partners. 

MARCH 2. 

Robert Dale, of Batterfea, in Surry, 
brewer. 

Samuel Buckland, of Long-lane, Ber- 
mondfey, coal-merchant. 

Robert Heward, of Cannon-ftreet, co- 
Jour-man. 

Joieph Colles, of Prince’s-ftreet, Han- 
over-{quare, wine-merchant. 

Clement Lyall, of St. George’s-fields, 
foapmaker. 

Wiiliam Repath, of Lambeth, builder. 

William Chamberlain, of Fetter-lane, 
baker. , ; 
George Ofmond, of Hammerfmith, 
carcafe- butcher. 

James Dunn, of Burr-ftreet, St. Bo- 
tolph, Aldgate, mariner. 

William Stace, of Romford, in Effex, 
broker. 

John Harley, of St. Martin’s-court, 
Leiceiter-fields, ftaymaker. 

Jonathan Pym, of Ludgate-ftreet, mer- 
chant. 

John Phipps, of Waldron, in Suffex, 
grafier. 

Thomas Currier, of Birmingham, 
buckle-maker. 

John Banyer, of Harpley, in Norfolk, 
grocer. 

Stephen Puddicombe Halfyard, of 
Calne, in Wilts, dealer, ~ 

MarRcH 5. 

Edward Wilfon, of Birmingham, 
builder. : 

Thomas Newman, of Middle Hulton, 
in Lancafhire, victualler. 

James Howard, of Rochdale, in Lan- 
cafhire, machine-maker, 


Robert Bew, of Taft, in Warwick- 
fhire, fhopkeeper. 

William Barwell, of Gretton, in 
Northamptonthire, fhopkeeper. 

Marcu 9g. 

Samuel Crakanthorp, of Colchefter, in 
Effex, maltfter. 

William Lewis the younger, of Abe- 
ravon, in Glamorganfhire, victualler. 

John Wood, of Preiton, in Lancafhire, 
linen-draper. 

Samuel Hands, and Robert Burton 
Cooper, of Birmingham, and’ Thomas 
Wright, of London, buckle-makers and 
copartners. 

Samuel Hands, and Samuel Peal, of 
Birmingham, and Anthony Hunt, of 
Briftol, curriers and copartners. 

William Sawyer, of Birmingham, dea- 
ler. 

George Stratton, and Hugh Jones, of 
Cheapfide, ironmongers and copartners. 

Anthony Hide, of Goodge-ftreet, Tot- 
tenham-court-road, haberdafher. 

Jofeph Kirkman, of Gower-ftreet, Bed- 
ford-fquare, builder. 

John Francis Clarke, and William Ma- 
fon, of Caftle-court, Lawrence-lane, ha- 
berdafhers and partners. 

John Beli, merchant, furviving partner 
of Benjamin Jordan and Robert Cuilin, 
ct Norfolk, in Virginia, merchants. 

Rowland Thomas,. of Birmingham, 
buckle-maker. 

Thomas Watkins, of Piccadilly, 
cheefemonger. 

Daniel Hancock, and Leonard Weft, 
of Liverpool, merchants and copartners. 

Thomas Williams, of Racquet-court, 
Fleet-ftreet, wholefale perfumer. 

Hugh Jones, of New Surry-road, Surry, 
finith. 

William Flower, of Mount-ftreet, Han- 
over-fquare, fadler. 

MarCH 12. 

John Francklin Tunnard, and Samuel 
Sadler, of Bucklerfbury, money-{criveners 
and copartners. « 

John Luffman, of Alfred-buildings, 
Moorfields, printer. 

Peter Biggs, of Blackman-ftreet, South- 
wark, auctioneer. 

William Deafton, of Coventry, baker. 

Jofeph Gurney, of Briftol, goldfmith. 

James Lake, of Swaniea, in Glamor- 
ganfhire, dealer. 

William Swan, of Devizes, Wilts, 
ironmonger. 

Silvefter Obbins the younger, of Bofton, 
in Lincolnfhire, carpenter. 

James Pannel, of St. Paul’s Belchamp, 
in E flex, butcher. 

Thomas 
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Thomas Sanderfon, of Cromer, Nor- 
folk, innholder. 
Walter Chandler, of Brifto!, cutler. 


Marcu 16, 

Robert Barret; of Leadenhall-{treet, 
hstter. 

James Routlidge, of Paul-ftreet, St. 
Leonard, Shoreditch, carpenter. 

George Spence Eyles, of St. Leonard, 
Bromley, money-{crivener. 

Edward Darvill, of Watling-ftreet, 
goldfmith. 

Join Love, of Clipfone-ftreet, St. 
Mary-le-bone, builder. 

Ben‘amin Davies, of Black-friars-road, 
Surry, linen-draper. 

John Gatward, of Hill. ftreet, St. Luke, 
builder. 

Edmund Townfend, and Robert Fifbe, 
of Chepitow, in Monmouththire, grocers 
and copartrers. 

Henry Piitor, of Thavies-inn, watch- 
maker. 

James Pearfon, of Wefton Underwood, 
Bucks, gratier. 

James Maley, Philip Mafey, and James 
Rogers, of Biiitel, hoopers and partners, 
(trading under the firm of James and Phi- 
lip Mafey, and Co.) 

John Purnell, of Briftol, merchant. 

Robert Banington Gibfon, of St. Mary 
Magdalen, Bermondiey, mariner. 

Jofiah Baughan, and Richard Guyer, 
of Bell-yard, Fith-ftreet-hill, hat-makers 
and copartners. 

Alexander Willock, and Francis Wil- 
lock, of Broad-ftreet-buildings, merchants 
and copartners, (carrying on trade under 
the firm of Alexander and Francis Wil- 
lock.) 

Edmund Townfend, of Chepftow, in 
Monmouththire, grocer. 


MarCcH 39. 

Timothy De Souza Pinto, of Alder- 
manbury, wine-merchant. 

Thomas Bell, of the Borough, High- 
ftreet, Southwark, apothecary. 

Jofph Shilfton, of Tottenham-ftreet, 
carpenter. 

John Forbes, and Daniel Gregory, of 
Aldermanbury, merchants and copartners, 
(carrying on bufincis under the firm of B. 
Burton, Forbes, and Gregory.) 

Ifaac Lloyd, of Pembroke, mercer. 

William Gayner, of Briftol, broker. 

George Wyatt, of Shiffnall, in Salop, 
timber-merchant. 

George Packer M‘Carthy, an: Robert 
Walter Vaughan, of Briftol, falefinen and 
copartners, 
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Thomas Bingham, of Mefham, in 

Derbythire, grocer. 
MarkcH 23. 

John Chriftian Splitgerber, of Little 
Trinity-lane, merchant, (trading under 
the firm of John Chriftian Splitgerber and 
company.) 

Benjamin Reynolds, of James-ftreet, 
Covent- garden, carpenter. 

Benjainin Williams, of Pall-mall, St. 
James’, grocer. 

Ifaac Mafon, and James Hayrarth, of 
Deptford-bridge, near Greenwich, Kent, 
cabinet-makers and copartners. 

John Burghall, of Newgate-ftreet, 
cheefemonger. 

Join Richards, of Durham place, 
Bethnal-green, mariner. 

John Rhodes, of Lower Whitley, in 
Yorkfhire, clothier. 

Samuel Sandys, of Liverpool, earthen- 
ware-merchant. 

Solomon De Mendes, and Michel 
Verbeke, of the City-chambers, London, 
merchants and copartners. 

James Simms, of Manchefter, fuftian- 
manufacturer. 

John M‘Cullom, of Briftol, merchant. 

James Marriott, of Olney, Bucks, lace- 
merchant. 

Ifcah Marriott, of Olney, Bucks, gro- 
cer. 
William Ellerby, of Leven, in York- 
fhire, miller. 

John Crofs, of Greyhound-yard, Hol- 
born, horfe-dealer. 

Thomas Kift, and Bartholomew Doyle, 
of Briftol, infurance-brokers and copart- 
ners. 

Marcu 26. 

Robert Platts, of St. Clement Danes, 
taylor. 

David Sanders, and William Sanders, 
of Warwick, builders and copartners, 
(carrying on bufinefs under the firm of 
David and William Sanders, builders, 
timber-merchants, and bankers.) 

John Sharp, of Warwick, feedfman. 

George Packer M‘Carthy, of Briftol, 
woollen-draper. 

Robert Walter Vaughan, of Briftol, 
woollen -draper. 

Patrick Fitzhenry, of Briftol, mer- 
chant. 

Ann Graham, of Botolph-lane, orange- 
merchant. 

Jchn Coleman, of Liverpool, baker. 

Francis Calvert, of Tottenham-court- 
road, horfe-dealer. 

Iicah Mgrriott, of Olney, in Bucks, 


grocer. 
Robert 
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Robert Stares, of Bifhop’s Waltham, 
in Southampton, miller. 

John Ricketts, of Bromyard, in Here- 
ford, ironmonger. 

John Stockman the younger and Thomas 
Sutton, of St. Nicholas, in Devon, fhip- 
wrights and copartners. 

Henry Lenton, of Belton, in Rutland, 
dealer in horfés. 

Bartholomew Doyle, of Briftol, mer- 
chant. 

Thomas Kift, of Briftol, broker. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ALLIS’ Art of preventing Difeafes 
and reftorinz Health, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Buffon’s Natural ‘Hiftory of Birds, 9 
vol. vo. 3]. 12s. boards. 
Baftard of Normandy, 2 vol. 6s. 


Letters on the Female Mind, 2 vol. 
z2mo. 7s. 

Dialogues for the Improvement of Youth, 
12mo. 38. 6d. 

Cumberland’s Lewina, a Poem, 4to. 
5s. boards. 


Maurice’s Hiftory of Hindoftan, San- 
fcreet and Claffical, vol. 1, 2, 8v0. 14s. 
boards. 

Dryfdale’s- Sermons, 2 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

Read's View of the Spontaneous Elec- 
tricity of the Earth and Atmofphere, 3s. 6d. 
boards, 

Cambon’s Letters and Converfations be- 
tween Young Ladies, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Doig’s Two Letters on the Savage State, 
12mMo. 35. 

Modern Manners, a Poem, 4to. 4s. 
fewed. 

Dirom’s Narrative of the Campaign in 
India, 1791-2, 4to. 11. 5s. 

Steele’s Effay on Gardening, 4to. 1]. 5s. 

Taylor’s Tables of Logarithms, gto. 
4). 4s. theets. 

Fugitive of Folly, r2mo. 2s. 6d. fewed. 

Prieftley’s Letrers to the Philofophers 
and Politicians of France, on Religion, 1s. 

Clarke’s Effays on the a. ment of 
Pregnancy and Labour, 8vo. 3s. 6d. fewed. 

Tytler’s Callimachus, in Englith Verie, 
with the original Text, and Notes, 4to. 
18s. 

Townfon’s Difcourfe on the Evangelical 
Hiftory, from the Interment to the Afcen- 
fion of Jefus Chriit, 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Treland’s Pi&turefque Views on the 
River Medway, large 8vo. 11. r1s. 6d. 
boards. , 

; Hayes’ (Mary) Letters and Effys, &vo. 
3. 


Teftimonies to the Genius and Memory 
of Sir Jothua Reynolds, 4:0. 5:. fewed. 
Martyn’s Language oi Eetany, 8vce 63. 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN. 
March 16, 1793. 


By the Standard Winchefter Buthel of 
Eight Gallons. 


Wheat. Rye. Bar. Oats. Bea. 
8. duis. d.[s. dus. dajse de 
London 5 Sq 513 tcl2 943 9 


INLAND COUNTIES. 


Midclefex ° 
Surry 
Hertford 
Bedford 
Huntingdon 
Northampton 
Rutland 
Leicefler 
Nottingham 
Derby 
Stofford 
Salop 
H-reford 
Worcetier 
Warwick 
Wiilts 

Berks 
Oxford 
Bucks 
Beecon 
Montgomery 
Radaor 


MARITI 


Effex 

Kent 
Suffex 
Suftoik 
Cambridge 
Norfolk 
Lincola 
York 
Derham 
Northumberland 
Cumberland 
Wettmoriand 
Lancafer 
Chefter 
Flint 
Denbich 
Angleiea 
Carnarvon 
Merioneth 
Cardigan 
Pembroke 
Carmarchen 
Glamorgan 
Gloucefter 
Somerfet 
Monmouth 
Devon 
Cornwall 
Dorfet 
Hants 
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